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GENERAL JAMES WILKINSON IN THE KNICKER- 
BOCKER HISTORY OF NEW YORK 


Diedrich Knickerbocker’s History of New York was published 
by Washington Irving in December, 1809; its readers soon dis- 
covered that the book satirized not only Dutch colonial history 
of the seventeenth century but also American politics of their 
own day. The Monthly Anthology and Boston Review was the 
first to note the History’s “ good natured satire on the follies and 
blunders of the present day, and the perplexities they have 
caused.”* Similarly, the English Monthly Review observed that 
the book “touches and tickles the political maxims, institutions, 
and manners of certain other people, not forgetting the... 
Americans.” ? Sir Walter Scott regretted that “as a stranger 
to American parties and politics, I must lose much of the con- 
cealed satire of the piece.”* In 1825, the erratic American 
novelist and miscellaneous writer, John Neal, asserted that Irving 
had satirized certain chief executives of the United States,* and 
that the burlesque Dutch general, Jacobus Von Poffenburgh, “ is 
a portrait—outrageously distorted, but nevertheless a portrait, 
of General Wilkinson.” * Later reviewers made references to the 


18, 123-124 (February, 1810). 

294, 74 (January, 1821). 

* Pierre Irving: The Life and Letters of Washington Irving, New York, 
1862, 1, 240. 

‘This satire is discussed in the introduction to a forthcoming reprint 
of the 1809 edition of the History, edited by S. T. Williams and the 
present writer. Edwin Greenlaw has written on Irving’s treatment of 
Jefferson in The Texas Review, 1, 291-306 (April, 1916). 

5 Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 17, 62. 
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political satire in the History,* but no one appears to have again 
mentioned James Wilkinson. As John Neal was an ultra-ro- 
mantic both as novelist and critic, given to exaggeration and 
sensationalism, his identification of the Dutch general cannot 
now be accepted without demonstration. 

Jacobus Von Poffenburgh is, as his name suggests, a character 
not to be found in the annals of the New Netherlands. James 
Wilkinson, however, was a prominent figure during the early 
decades of the American republic. Born in 175%, he served as an 
officer in the American army during the Revolution, was for a 
time in business in Kentucky, and later returned to the army, 
of which he was given supreme command in 1796. Known as a 
one-time intimate of Benedict Arnold and suspected of being 
a pensioner of the King of Spain, this former correspondent and 
supposed ally of Aaron Burr amazed the United States in 1806 
by accusing Burr of treason. A prominent figure at Burr’s trial. 
he was not brought before the courts in his own defence until 
after the publication of the History of New York. Washington 
Irving as a Federalist was politically unsympathetic with Wilkin- 
son, as with President Jefferson; when the latter became so in- 
volved in the Burr affair that his reputation appeared to depend 
on Wilkinson’s vindication, the Federalist party was venomous in 
its attack upon the General. Further, Irving was moved by per- 
sonal interest in Aaron Burr.’ Having been sent by a New York 
Federalist to aid in the defence of Burr at Richmond in 1807, 
he wrote concerning his client, “I feel no sensation remaining but 
compassion for him,” ® and again, “ his situation is such as should 
appeal to the feelings of every generous bosom.”*® Similarly, he 
was much moved by his last sight of Burr in the Virginia peni- 


*H. g.: The Port Folio, 19, 437 (May, 1825); The Quarterly Review, 
31, 473 (March, 1825) ; Frazer’s Magazine, 44, 13 (July, 1850). 

™There appears to be little evidence to support the assertion of Henry 
Adams that Irving was politically a Burrite (A History of the United 
States, New York, 1889-91, rx, 210). Irving stated in 1804 that he was 
“an admirer of General Hamilton, and a partisan with him in politics” 
(Pierre Irving: op. cit., I, 91), and in 1807 he wrote of Burr that he was 
“opposed to him in political principles” (Ibid., 1, 191). 

*z, 191. 
*x, 201. 
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tentiary.° Finally, Irving, as might be expected, took an in- 
stinctive dislike to James Wilkinson when he saw the latter at the 
trial of Burr; expressions of this antipathy are quoted below. 
These facts make it clear that Irving was possessed of sufficient 
information to draw a sketch of Wilkinson with some exactness, 
and sufficient animus to make the portrait bitingly satirical. 

Turning to the History of New York, the reader finds that 
Irving’s General Von Poffenburgh was “a huge, full bodied 
man”; that his ruddy face “glowed like a fiery furnace”; and 
that therein shone “a pair of large glassy blinking eyes, which 
projected like those of a lobster.”**_ That James Wilkinson was 
thus portly is stated by Parton;** Wendell and Minnigerode 
call him obese;** and Lewis terms him “ paunchy, gross,” with 
“a red, sweat-distilling face.”** These details are verified by 
C. W. Peale’s portrait of Wilkinson* and by the crayon drawing 
by James Sharpless in Independence Hall, Philadelphia.** Von 
Poffenburgh, according to Irving, wore a coat “crossed and 
slashed, and carbonadoed, with stripes of copper lace, and 
swathed round the. body with a crimson sash, of the size and 
texture of a fishing net.”*" His portraits show that Wilkinson 
equally loved display in dress, and his coat is said by Lewis to 
have shown “an exhuberance of epaulette and an extravagance of 
gold braid that speak of tastes for coarse glitter.”** This same 
delight in display is mentioned by Wendell and Minnigerode.?® 
Externally, therefore, the two generals have much in common. 

Von Poffenburgh’s bearing and personality were in accord with 
his appearance: in New Amsterdam “he strutted about,” a 
“bitter looking . . . man of war”; *° in the South, he “swelled ” 
and frequently “would he... strut... like a vain glorious 
cock pidgeon.” # Irving had previously written in much the same 


107, 202-203. 

11. New York, 1809, 11, 59-60. 

12The Life and Times of Aaron Burr, New York, 1874, 1, 32. 
18 Aaron Burr, New York, 1925, 11, 194. 

%*An American Patrician, New York, 1908, p. 233. 

7° Reproduced in Wendell and Minnigerode, opp. w, 11. 

16 Reproduced in Lewis, opp. p. 234. 

17 11, 59. 19 TT, 194, *117, 63. 
8p. 233. 201r, 60. 
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words of Wilkinson; at Richmond “he strutted into court” and 
there moved about “swelling like a turkey cock.”?* Von Poffen- 
burgh was exceedingly pompous; he was “ completely inflated with 
his own importance ” and he filled his position with “great im- 
portance, always styling himself ‘commander in chief of the 
armies of the New Netherlands.’”?* James Wilkinson made his 
similar self-importance clear in his Memoirs (1816), where he 
termed himself “commander in chief of the military forces of 
the United States in the Southwest.” Naturally, the Dutchman 
was very “windy,” resembling “one of those puffed up bags” 
which Eolus gave “that vagabond warrior Ulysses.”** Irving 
had in 180% described Wilkinson as burdened with “a mighty 
mass of words to deliver himself of ” and as wearisome through 
his verbosity.2* Henry Adams,?* as well as Wendell and Minni- 
gerode,”° also testify to his wild talk, noise, and grandiloquence. 
Finally, an ironical reference to Von Poffenburgh’s “ magnani- 
mous soul ” *” is reminiscent of Irving’s allusion in his letters to 
“the magnanimous Wilkinson.” ** Here, then, the parallel be- 
tween the two generals continues. 

Irving’s favorite figure in presenting the Dutchman’s appear- 
ance and character is to liken him to brass; “ his dress comported 
with his character, for he had almost as much brass and copper 
without, as nature had stored away within.” *® It is in this con- 
nection that Von Poffenburgh’s relations with the Dutch governor 
are recounted; “he contrives to pass off all his brass and copper 
upon Wilhelmus Kieft, who was no judge of base coin, as pure 
and genuine gold.” *° This may be taken as a satirical refer- 
ence to the credence given by Thomas Jefferson to the charges 
made by Wilkinson and the support which the President extended 
to him during and after the Burr trial, an attitude which aroused 
extreme bitterness against Jefferson ** and won him some con- 
tempt even among his partisan supporters. 


*2 Pierre Irving, 1, 195. 

“er, OD. "1, ©. 

*4 Pierre Irving, I, 194. es Mi. 

*Sr7, 323. 2°77, 58, 59. 

Sy 104, a 

** Henry Adams, 1, 456-469, 471; Wendell and Minnigerode, m1, 194-195. 
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The career of Von Poffenburgh reached its climax in an ex- 
pedition against the Swedes on “the southern frontier” during 
the administration of Stuyvesant. A previous account of these 
Swedes makes it clear that Irving is satirizing the inhabitants 
of the Southern United States in the early nineteenth century. 
When he states that these folk “lived on hoe cakes and bacon, 
drank mint juleps and brandy toddy” and indulged in “ cock 
fighting, horse racing, slave driving, tavern haunting, sabbath 
breaking, mulatto breeding,” ** he describes not early colonists 
on the Delaware river but Southerners of the Jeffersonian era 
as they appeared to complacent Northerners.** Again, in referr- 
ing to “a gigantic, gunpowder race of men... exceedingly 
expert in boxing, biting, gouging, tar and feathering,” ** he 
describes frontiersmen of Kentucky and the Southwest, not Peter 
Stuyvesant’s neighbors. Von Poffenburgh’s campaign therefore 
corresponds with Wilkinson’s activities in the South in 1806, in 
which satire Irving departs from colonial history in giving the 
command of the expedition to the imaginary Von Poffenburgh, 
when it was in reality directed by Stuyvesant himself. The Dutch 
general, Irving writes, “conducted his army undauntedly to the 
southern frontier; through wild lands and savage deserts; over 
insurmountable mountains, across impassable floods and through 
impenetrable forests; subduing a vast tract of uninhabited 
country, and overturning, discomfiting and making incredible 
slaughter of certain hostile hosts of grass-hoppers, toads and pis- 
mires.” °° The Dutch expedition against the Swedes in 1656 
which Irving purports to recount was made almost wholly by sea; 
the passage in reality burlesques General Wilkinson’s version of 
his march to New Orleans, of which he boasts in his Memoirs. 
The event was in 1809 still in the public eye, as was shown a few 
days after the publication of the Knickerbocker History by an 
ironical allusion in a New York newspaper to Wilkinson’s jour- 
ney “to New Orleans upon a very celebrated occasion, ‘ by forced 
marches.’ ” *° Arrived at his destination, the Dutch general built 


827, 232-233. 

8° For a parallel, see Royal Tyler: The Algerine Captive (1797), Hart- 
ford, 1816, pp. 30-36. 
“5 232. Str, 62. 
°° The New York Herald, December 16, 1809. 
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“a redoubtable redoubt, named Fort Casimer” which fortress 
was “the original germ of the present flourishing town of New 
Castle.” *? The fort (located in what is now Delaware) was in 
fact captured by Stuyvesant,®* rather than by one of his generals. 
The incident, thus altered, resembles Wilkinson’s conduct on 
reaching New Orleans, where he made noisy efforts on behalf of 
the national defence. His fortification of the city, arbitrary ex- 
ercise of military law, and grandiloquent proclamations threw 
the whole region in an uproar, but it was found, when the excite- 
ment subsided, that Wilkinson had absurdly exaggerated the 
dangers of the situation. In military achievements, as in appear- 
ance and character, the two generals, it seems, correspond. 

Irving further states of his general that rumor intimated he 
had in reality a treacherous understanding with the Swedish com- 
mander; that he had long been in the practice of privately com- 
municating with the Swedes, together with divers hints about 
“secret service money.” *® Not until some time after the publi- 
cation of the Knickerbocker History was it officially established 
that Wilkinson was in the pay of Spain while commanding the 
American army, but the accusation was often made by Burr’s 
friends. It appears that Irving here refers to this suspicion con- 
cerning Wilkinson’s integrity. 

The point which completes and makes inescapable the identi- 
fication of Von Poffenburgh as Wilkinson is the apparently 
farcical incident of the queues. “The general,” says Irving, 
“in an evil hour, issued orders for cropping the hair of both 
officers and men” *® among the Dutch troops. The order was 
unwelcome, and one Kildermeester, a veteran campaigner, was 
particularly violent in his opposition, being ardently devoted to 
his “immoderate queue.” The wrangle occupies some two 
pages** and is ended only by Kildermeester’s opportune death. 
Queues were in actuality unknown in the New Amsterdam of 
Stuyvesant, nor did they appear until several decades thereafter. 
They were worn, however, by soldiers in the early American army, 
and it was James Wilkinson who in 1801 ordered that in the 


Tar, 62. 

°8Van Rensselaer: History of the City of New York, New York, 1909, 
1, 367. 

2° 7, 109. “a. 66. “111, 65-67. 
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United States army, the men’s hair should be cut short. H. L. 
Nelson in The Army of the United States states that, as might be 
expected, “this innovation was for a long time resisted.” ** It is 
evident that Irving alludes to this incident. 

The close resemblance between the imaginary Von Poffenburgh 
and the actual Wilkinson in face, form, and dress; their simi- 
larity in bearing and character; the relation of each to his supe- 
rior; the parallel between the military exploits of the two; the 
fact that each is charged with being in pay of the enemy; and 
the anachronistic introduction of the queue episode, supported 
by two other significant violations of historical accuracy in the 
transformation of colonial Swedes into Southerners and the cap- 
ture of Fort Casimer by a non-existent general, combine to vindi- 
cate John Neal in his assertion that Von Poffenburgh is a sketch 
of James Wilkinson. Neal appears to have erred elsewhere in 
commenting on the secondary satirical significance of the Knicker- 
bocker History, but here it must be admitted that he is correct. 
It should be observed also that in this portrait Irving permits 
himself an unusual degree of asperity. Henry Adams justly 
says of the general tone of Irving’s comment on his contempo- 
raries that “its most marked trait was the good-nature which, at 
a time when bitterness was universal in politics, saved Irving’s 
satire from malignity.”** In dealing with James Wilkinson, 
however, Irving exercises only to a limited degree what Adams 
terms his “ power of deadening venom by a mere trick of hand.” 
The portrait is therefore unique among the satirical allusions to 
contemporary politics in the History in its caustic ridicule, 


although its victim was a man whom few today will venture to 


defend against Irving’s strictures. 


GrorcE TREMAINE McDowELL. 
Yale University. 





“2 New York, n. d., n. p. 
“* rx, 210. 
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HELLENIC AND BEOWULFIAN SHIELDS AND SPEARS 


1. In the Iliad, Homer has six instances of the word dvrvé, mean- 
ing the rim or border of a shield (dozis, odxos), of which the most 
striking appears in the description of the shield of Achilles (18. 
478-480) : 


First fashioned he a shield, great and sturdy, adorning it cunningly in 
every part, and round about it set a bright rim, threefold and glittering. 


The other occurrences are these (tr. A. T. Murray) : 


6. 117-8 : the black hide at either end smote against his ankles and his 
neck, even the rim that ran about the outermost edge of his bossed shield. 
14, 412: smote Hector on the chest with a stone over the shield-rim. 

15. 645: he tripped upon the rim of the shield that himself bare. 

18, 607-8: Therein he set also the great might of the river Oceanus, 
around the uttermost rim of the strongly wrought shield. 

20. 274-5: smote upon Aeneas’ shield ... beneath the outermost rim, 
where the bronze ran thinnest. 


Emphasis upon the outer edge of the shield is found in the ex- 
pression, domis tepydeooa, I]. 16. 802, where the adjective is trans- 
lated: by Seymour as well-rimmed (The Homeric Age, p. 645; cf. 
p. 161), by Cunliffe as fringed (Lexicon of the Homeric Dialect), 
by Lang, Leaf, and Myers as tasseled, and so by Murray.’ Here 
perhaps also belongs Aawaiov, a word occurring in Homer only in 
Il. 5. 453; 12. 426, both translated by Murray “smote the bull’s- 
hide bucklers about one another’s breasts, the round shields and 
fluttering targets.” According to him, this “appears to have been 
(at least originally) nothing more than an undressed hide, tthe hair 
of which fluttered about its edges as a fringe—a human counter- 
part of the fringed, or tasseled, egis* of Zeus.” 

Of another Greek word, irus, we are told by Liddell and Scott 
that, in post-Homeric usage, from meaning rim of tthe shield, it 
comes to be used for the shield itself: 


Cf. Helbig, Das Homerische Epos, p. 320: “ein Schild an dem der Rand 
besonders in die Augen sprang.” 

* Thus described Jl. 5. 738-9: “ About her shoulders she flung the tasseled 
egis, fraught with terror, all about which| Rout is set as a crown.” 
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Like &yrvé, ai circle or rim made of willow (cf. iréa): used by Hom. 
(only in Il.) always of the felloe of a wheel... Il. 4. 486, cf. 5.724:— 
the outer edge or rim of the shield, Hes. Sc. 314, Hdt. 7.89; or the round 
shield itself, Tyrte. 11, Eur. Ion 210, Tro. 1197, cf. Xen. An. 4. 7. 12. 


If now we turn to the Old English period, we find a similar 
emphasis upon the border of the shield. According to Miss Keller 
(Anglo-Saxon Weapon Names, p. 69; cf. p. 75), in the Mero- 
vingian era, “on the Continent as in England, the chief material 
used for shields was linden-wood [Jind], often covered with leather, 
as among the Romans, with a metal-bound edge to insure greater 
strength.” ® 

Of lind there are three instances in Beowulf (2341, 2365, 2610), 
besides six occurrences of compounds: lindhebbende (945, 1402), 
-gestealla (1973), -plega (1073, 2032), -wiga (2603). 

In lind there is of course no suggestion of the rim, and the same 
is the case with scyld (scild), from which our modern word is 
derived. This occurs in Beowulf five times (325, 333, 437, 2675, 
2850), besides the compounds scyldfreca (1033), scildweall (3118), 
scyldwiga (288). 

Another word for shield is bord, whose original meaning is 
border or rim (NED.). This is found in Beowulf (2259, 2524, 
2673), besides the compounds bordhebbende (2895), -hréoda 
(2203), -rand (2559), -weal (2980), -wudu (1243); hildebord 
(397, 3139), wigbord (2339) ; of which the most singular, because 
of its duplication, is bordrand. 

The last of the Beowulfian words for shield is rand (rond). This 
occurs nine times (231, 326, 656, 682, 1209, 2538, 2566, 2609, 
2653), besides the compounds -hebbende (861), -wiga (1298, 
1793) ; bordrand (2559; see above), geolorand (438), hilderand 
(1242), sidrand (1289). 

Rand, which Kluge (Htym. Worterbuch der Deutschen Sprache, 
5th ed.) considers related to rim and rind, is by him and the 
NED. regarded as originally meaning border, margin, rim, and 
hence coming to signify shield, though exceptionally it is found, 


* Contrast this with the statement by Tacitus, writing about a. pv. 116 
of the campaign of Germanicus against the Germans, a hundred years 
earlier (Ann. 2. 14): “His shield is not strengthened with leather or 
steel, but is of osiers woven together, or of thin and painted boards.” 
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in both Old English (Gn. C. 37) and Old High German, with the 
sense of shield-boss, umbo. With the meaning uwmbo it occurs, 
according to Klaeber, in Beow. 2673, though Grein here under- 
stands rim, the phrase being bord wid rond[e], which Klaeber 
would translate “the shield [was burned] as far as the boss,” 
while Grein renders “der Schild bis zu dem Rande.” But, since 
Klaeber is willing (Gloss.) to admit, following Miss Keller (p. 
73), that geolorand (438) may mean “ golden band encircling the 
shield,” rather than suggesting the yellow color of the linden-wood 
(cf. the ON. Helgakvida Hundingsbana* 1. 33: raudum skildi; 
rond var é6r gulli), it would seem that Grein’s rendering should 
be preferred.® 

II. The same Homeric word, peAtn, which signifies ash-tree 
(Jl. 13. 178; 16. 767), is much more frequently employed to de- 
note an ashen spear (J/. 2.543; 16. 143; 20. 277, 322, 390; 21. 
162, 169, 174; 22. 133, 225, 328; Od, 14. 281; 22. 259, 276). 
Derived from this noun is the adjective pédwos (peidwos), several 
times used in the Iliad as descriptive of the spear (5. 655, etc.) ; 
and another such adjective, éypediys, with goodly spear of ash 
(Il. 4. 47, 165; 6. 449; 17. 9, 23, 59; Od. 3. 400). Similarly, the 


“This poem, according to Bugge, was composed in England, about the 


year 1000, and this view is confirmed by Boer (Die Edda 2. 135); ef. 
Magnisson and Morris, Story of the Volsungs and Niblungs, p. 29: “Then 


up stands Sinfjotli, with a helm on his head, bright shining as glass, and 
a byrny as white as snow; a spear in his hand, and thereon a banner of 
renown, and a gold-rimmed shield hanging before him.” See also Falk, 
Altnordische Waffenkunde, pp. 140, 143; the f@tte scyldas (gold-plated 
shields) of Beow. 333; and Keller, p. 15. In Old Norse, both meanings 
of rond were current, rim and shield. 

®’There is a poetic word, lerig, in post-Beowulfian use, one instance 
occurring in By. 284, which Sedgefield defines as rim (of shield), where the 
hemistich is “berst bordes lerig,” and the other in Hawod. 239, which 
Blackburn renders edge, rim, in the hemistich “ofer linde lerig.” Grein 
(Sprachschatz) has: “margo clypei? (vgl. Aawhior, . . .) wie rand sowol 
margo clypei als clypeus ist. ... Nach M. Rieger soll es den Kérper 
des Schildes bezeichnen.” 

In two charters, one of 997 and one of 1015, or thereabouts, we find the 
word targa (Mod. Eng. targe), probably taken over from the Old Norse 
targa, which is found about half a century earlier. Targa means shield, 
and is akin to the Old High German zarga, which means edging, border. 
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Old English word for ash-tree, esc, means spear* in Beow. 1772, 
as does @escholt, ash-wood, in 330, while escwiga, 2042, means 
spear-walrior. 
ALBERT STANBURROUGH COOK. — 
Yale University. 





ELIZABETHAN PLAYERS AS TRADESFOLK 


In an article on “ John Kirke, the Caroline Actor-Dramatist ” 
contributed to Studies in Philology for October, 1924, while dis- 
cussing the possibility that Kirke had ended his days as a London 
merchant, I took occasion to write: 

Even in the days before the Civil War old Heminges, on his retirement 


from the stage, went into the grocery business; and earlier still, Martin 
Slater diversified his work as an actor by conducting an ironmongery. 


This statement Mr. T. W. Baldwin has thought fit to traverse. 
In a note on “ Nathaniel Field and Robert Wilson” published in 
M. L. N. for January, 1926, he says: 


Of course, one frequently never exercised the trade to which one was 
eligible. For instance, Mr. W. J. Lawrence, in a recent article infers 
that because John Heminges was a grocer and Martin Slaughter an iron- 
monger, they must needs at some time have exercised those trades. We 
need only record that King James himself is said to have been a grocer, 
and then let him who will follow Mr. Lawrence’s analogy. 


I should have little repect for the scholar who followed Mr. Bald- 
win’s alternative analogy. It is a delicious non sequitur. Nothing 
more in substantiation of my case is necessary than a plain state- 
ment of the facts on which I based it. But perhaps it is requisite, 
first of all, to emphasize a point which most understanding folk 
will deem a truism, viz., that descriptions of individuals in legal 
documents are, and always have been, purely for identification, and 
deal only with immediate status or occupation. Now, as it hap 


*Cf. Shakespeare, Cor. 4. 5. 112-5: 
Let me twine 
Mine arms about that body, where against 
My grained ash an hundred times hath broke, 
And scarr’d the moon with splinters. 
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pened, in writing the impugned passage I based solely on legal 
documents. It is remarkable that while most of the notable actors 
of Heminges’ time—Burbage, Condell, and Underwood as ex- 
amples—described themselves in their wills by the proud title of 
“ gentlemen,” Heminge, in making his in 1630, was content with 
humbler claim. He was no more than “ citizen and grocer of 
London.” This is an astonishing description if the retired old 
actor was, as Mr. Baldwin insinuates, simply an honorary freeman 
of the Grocers’ Company. And, in that case, one is forced to ask 
oneself why he deviated from the normal routine. 

As for Martin Slater, perhaps Mr. Baldwin will be good enough 
to explain away the description given of him in the articles of 
- agreement between the Whitefriars Theatre sharers drawn up in 
1608, and first published by James Greenstreet in the New Shake- 
speare Society’s Transactions for 1887-1892, pp. 269 ff. If Slater 
was merely a nominal ironmonger, why the odious distinction 
made in describing him in the preamble of the articles, a distinc- 
tion, to my mind, all the more significant from the fact that 
amongst the sharers included in the designation of “ gentlemen ” 
were two traders, George Androwes, and William Trevell? Here is 
the preamble: 


Articles of agreement indented made the tenth daye of Marche, Anno 
Domini 1607, and in the ffiveth yeare of the raigne of our soveraigne lord 
Kinge James of England, ffrance and Ireland, Defendour of the faithe &c., 
and of Scotland the one and fortieth, Betweene Martyn Slatyar, cittizen 
and ironmonger, of thone partie, and Lordinge Barry, George Androwes, 
Michaell Drayton, Willyam Trevell, William Cooke, Edward Sibthorpe, 
and John Mason of the cittie of London, gentlemen, on thother partie, 
viz. 


W. J. LAWRENCE. 
Dublin. 





DANTE NOTES 


VIII. THuree Guinos? 


In Purgatorio, XI, 94sqq., Oderisi of Gubbio, the once famous 
illuminator of manuscripts, after speaking of the fall of his own 
pride of achievement before the fame of a greater successor, cites 
further illustrative cases from artists and from poets who were 
contemporaries of himself and of Dante. Concerning two of the 
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former who were both living at the date of the Vision—and there- 
fore, at the time he is represented as speaking—Oderisi says: 
“Cimabue thought to hold the field in painting, and now Giotto 
has the cry (the applause of the populace: il grido), so that the 
former’s fame is dim.” Thereupon he adds: 


Cosi ha tolto l’uno a l’altro Guido 
la gloria de la lingua; e forse é nato 
chi l’uno e l’altro caccera del nido. (lines 97-9) 


The enormous amount of discussion to which these three lines 
have given rise has failed to settle their exegesis; this fact is in 
itself, of course, far from strange or unusual; but, inasmuch as 
none of the two or three, among the many, explanations which 
have established a right to serious consideration can be accepted 
as decisive, I beg leave to suggest another, which I feel to have 
both argumentative and esthetic justification for a claim to being 
placed fairly on a par with the two or three more commonly dis- 
cussed explanations. 

First of all, setting aside sporadic attempts to identify “l’uno” 
or “Valtro Guido” with obscure or irrelevant Guidos of various 
degrees,’ the majority of commentators insist that we must under- 
stand Guido Cavalcanti as the one who has superseded Guido 
Guinizelli; and a small but far from negligible minority, who seem 
to have more closely followed the criterion of “ explaining Dante 
by Dante,” periodically reaffirm with dogged persistence Philale- 
thes’ conviction that the two meant are Guido Guinizelli supersed- 
ing Guittone d’Arezzo;? while both parties leave us to elect Dante 
himself, or else some undefined person or persons, as destined to 
“chase both from the nest.” ® 

The attempt of the majority to put aside Guittone d’Arezzo as a 
possibility for the first Guido is in dissonance with the very em- 


1Guido Novello da Polenta and Guido delle Colonne, especially. 

2H. g., G. Maruffi, Una questione abbandonata, Benevento, 1901; re- 
viewed by A. Fiammazzo, in Bull., vim, 330 sqq. 

°F. C. Pellegrini’s interesting suggestion, in Rassegna bibliografica della 
lett. ital., rx (1901), 23-6, that Dante meant that both Giotto and the 
triumphant Guido were due to be ousted by successors, met with little 
favor—notably at the hands of no less an authority than D’Ovidio (Studi 
sulla Commedia, 567 sqq.)—but it is perfectly satisfactory, for all that; 
and it may be what Dante meant. 
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phatic words which Dante makes Guinizelli himself say about the 
Aretine in Purg., XX VI, 121-6; and secondly, Maruffi* among 
others is perfectly right in insisting that Dante’s repeatedly ex- 
pressed and profound admiration for Guinizelli makes it very 
unlikely that the latter is meant by the eclipsed “ altro Guido.” 

My suggestion of a further alternative is as follows: ‘The fame 
of Guido Guinizelli has superseded that of Guittone d’Arezzo, and 
perhaps there is now living a third Guido—Guido Cavalcanti— 
who will cause them both to be forgotten.’ Doubtless this free, 
but quite natural, understanding of the exact tenses could be rid- 
dled to pieces and scorned to oblivion by intransigeant critics; as 
Pellegrini ® thinks to put the quietus once for all on those who 
would see Guinizelli in the “un Guido” when he points out that 
“un Guido ha tolto—non gia tolse... .” But, in that other so 
significant passage, in Purg. XX VI, Guinizelli is evidently refer- 
ring to the contemporary recognition of his own work over Guitto- 
ne’s when he uses the very same tense in “Vha vinto il ver”; a 
consideration of the preceding context, especially lines 97-9 and 
112-14, can hardly lead to any other conclusion. The “uno... 
Guido ” does not have to be alive in the flesh in the year 1300 for 
Oderisi to say of him that he “ha tolto . . . la gloria della lingua” 
from the other Guido. The tenses are in relation to the logical 
subject, which is in each case the reputation involved. In no way 
is this last fact—along with some others—so clearly brought out 
as by the “deadly parallel”; and remember that Dante himself 
must have had the passage in Purg., XI, constantly before him 
while writing the later one: 


Purg., XI, 91 sqq.: Purg., XXVI, 118 sqq.: 
(Oderisi of Gubbio speaking: ) (Guido Guinizelli speaking—at 
first of Arnaut Daniel: ) 
Versi d’amore e prose di romanzi 
soverchid tutti; e lascia dir li stolti 
che quel di Lemosi credon ch’avanzi. 
Oh vana gloria de l’umane posse! A voce pid ch’al ver drizzan li volti, 


com poco verde in su la cima dura, e cosi ferman sua oppinione 
se non é giunta da l’etati grosse! prima ch’arte o ragion per lor 
Credette Cimabue ne la pintura s’ascolti. 

*Op. cit. 


5 Op. cit. 
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Purg., XI, 91 s8qq.: Purg., XXVI, 118 sqq.: 
tener lo campo, e ora ha Giotto il Cosi fer molti antichi di Guittone, 
grido, di grido in grido pur lui dando 

si che la fama di colui é scura. pregio, 
Cosi ha tolto l’uno a l’altro Guido fin che V’ha vinto il ver con pit 
la gloria de la lingua; e forse é nato persone. 


chi l’uno e l’altro caccera del nido. 


The cosi of Purg., XI, 9%, connects directly with grido two lines 
above, and from that is the direct bridge to the grido upon grido 
that misguided partisans formerly awarded to Guittone. The fact 
that it is reputation, or rather the stubbornness of ignorant parti- 
sans who refuse to be convinced that their favorites have lost repu- 
tation with competent critics, which moves Dante to the expression 
of his irritation in both these extracts, makes the echo of De Vulg. 
El., II, vi, 8, seem more than a mere possibility: “ Subsistant 
igitur ignorantiae sectatores Guittonem Aretinum et quosdam 
alios extollentes, nunquam in vocabulis atque constructione plebes- 
cere desuetos!” Taken in conjunction with the fact that, of all 
the Guidos mentioned in the De Vulgari Eloquentia (Guittone 
d’Arezzo, Guido Guinizelli, Guido Cavalcanti, Guido Ghisilieri da 
Bologna, Guido Giudice dalle Colonne da Messina) Guittone is 
the only one of whom Dante expresses disapproval, and at the same 
time the only one whom he mentions as having partisans, this 
parallel would seem calculated to give the majority of modern 
commentators cause for revision of their dictum.® 

The terzina of Purg., XI, 91-3, has special aptness if understood 
as another of Dante’s indignant allusions to the circumstance that 
it was only the ignorant stupidity of the generation immediately 
following Guittone’s literary efforts which allowed him and his 
partisans so long to remain vainglorious of his attainments, for 
with this bearing the definite article of “/’ etati grosse ” becomes 
really definite, and the point is a telling one; and XXVI, 124-6, de- 
scribes the slowness of growth of his great successor’s fame against 
such odds. Even Guinizelli himself called Guittone “padre mio” 


* And this in spite of the new weight of authority they gain from the 
“Indice analitico dei nomi e delle cose” of the edition of the Societa 
dantesca italiana: there, s. v. “Guido Cavalcanti” is the entry, “ superd 
Guido Guinizelli, Purg. x1, 97,” and s. v. “ Guido Guinizelli” is, “ superato 
da Guido Cavalcanti, Purg. x1, 97!) 
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and followed him for some time before breaking away from the 
conventionalizing school. 

Irrespective, therefore, of the specific point of this article, it is 
my own conviction that Guittone is meant by “I altro Guido.” 
My original purpose, however, was not to re-argue the case for 
“Vl altro Guido = Guittone d’Arezzo.” It was, as I have above 
stated, to suggest to those who accept that view the possibility 
that by the “ forse é nato” Dante meant that in the field of Italian 
lyric, which he himself had abandoned for “ higher flights,” * both 
old Guittone, whom he despised, and Guido Guinizelli, the philoso- 
phizing master of the Dolce Stil Nuovo, whom he respected, might 
be forgotten when the public came to recognize the worth of his 
beloved friend Guido Cavalcanti. The “forse é nato” applies 
equally well to Cavalcanti as to Dante, whom most commentators 
have elected for this position; and when we look ahead at terzina 
103-5, with its reproof to pride emphasized by the stressed pro- 
nouns tw and ¢e *® addressed directly to Dante (contrast the vostra 
of line 115), and see Dante accept the reproof in line 119,° it 
seems clear that either he meant no particular person by the “ forse 
é nato,” or else that he meant some one other than himself. 

If then another definite poet is meant, why not Guido Caval- 
canti? Besides the material reasons for this possibility which 
have been developed, partly explicitly and partly implicitly, during 
the progress of the preceding discussion, there are a couple of little 
items of verbal evidence which may be of some weight in the sum 
total. 

First, to refer to Guittone as a “ Guido,” Dante had to take a 
slight liberty with his name—though we know this liberty to be 
justified ; *° in the Latin form, in the MSS. of the De Vulgari Elo- 
quentia, we find both Guitto(n...) and Guido(n. . .)—and 
this very straining may be an evidence that Dante was making a 
special effort to get a triad of Guidos, quite a characteristic pro- 
ceeding on his part; compare the three Carlos of Purg. XX, 67, 
71, and 79. 


7 See Inf., Iv, 95-102. 

8“ Che voce avrai tu pil, se vecchia scindi / da te la carne... 2?” 

9“... gran tumor m’appiani.” 

10See B. Bianchi, La declinazione nei nomi di luogo della Toscana, in 
Arch. glott. ital., x, 393. 
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Again, the first, and the only other, time Guido Cavalcanti is 
brought into the Divine Comedy, in Inferno, X, the laconic refer- 
ence to him is introduced by the same cryptic word “forse.” It 
is a tempting field for speculation as to just what were Dante’s 
emotions, and what were his judgments, regarding this close friend 
of his young manhood, whom Dante was officially involved in 
exiling just before the time set for the Vision, and who died in 
that exile only a few weeks after that date, full of fame and of 
promise, but apparently unreverent of those authorities—classical, ‘ 
and ecclesiastical—which to Dante were of so much inspiration and 
sanctity, and doubtless of so much promise of fame for the present 
world and of salvation for the next. And this ferment and flow 
of contrasting bitter and sweet reminiscences must have been par- 
ticularly turbid and disturbing in those midway years of Dante’s 
own exile while he was writing the Inferno and the Purgatorio, and 
the “ ponderous theme that weighed upon his mortal shoulders ” ** 
was being carried on over hard paths while mere scholarly treatises I 
in Schoolmen’s Latin, such as the De Vulgari Eloquentia, were i, 
abandoned unfinished by the wayside. 
And in any case, when we recall that Dante speaks of Guinizelli 
as if 
. il padre 
mio e de li altri miei miglior che mai \ ih 
rime d’amore usar dolci e leggiadre (Purg., xxvi, 97-9) 1 | 
























how can we imagine that he meant himself as the one who “ per- | 
haps would oust” both Guinizelli and some other, or any other, it 
Guido from their fame? Guinizelli’s renown was in the lyric, and 
Dante expressly admits that others better than himself were Guini- 
zelli’s successors in that “nest.” Now that Dante had abandoned 
the lyric genre, what more natural than that he should entertain a 
hope—wavering though it might be—that poor Guido Cavalcanti’s 
worth and influence might prevail there, though otherwise his life 
would seem to have left no more trace than “ fummo in aere ed in 
acqua la schiuma? ” 2° 










11 Por., XXII, 64-5. 
12 Note the line-numbers: another “ coincidence ”? 
18 Inf., xxiv, 51. 

2 
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In truth I can see no real alternatives other than these two: 
either Dante has no definite poet in mind, or else it is Guido Caval- 
canti who is destined to supplant both Guido Guinizelli and 
Guittone d’Arezzo. 


HeErBert D. AUSTIN. 
Uniwersity of Southern California. 





SOME OLD NORSE ETYMOLOGIES 


1. Bostl ‘ arrow’ 


Bostl* fem. < bast ‘ string ’ + -wl-, i. e. ‘something put onto or 
thrown from a string’ =‘ arrow’; cf. Greek réfov ‘ bow’: rogevw 
‘shoot with a bow,’ rogevya ‘that which is shot from a bow’= 
‘ arrow.’ 


2. Elgja ‘to belch’ 
Elg-ja is a denominative jén-verb derived from the adjective 
elig-r ‘filthy’ (7. e. *elig-ja > elg-ja) ; association with the adjec- 
tive prevented the j-umlaut of the radical vowel -e-(i. ¢. elg-ja> 


*ilg-ja). 

The primary sense of the verb elgja was ‘ to be filthy,’ hence ‘ to 
belch filth ’? > ‘to belch.’ 

The fundamental root is Germanic *al- ‘ filth’ (cf. Fick, Vergl. 
Etym. Wtb. der indo-germ. Sprachen*, 21 sub alk); *al-ig-az > 
ON. el-igr ‘ filthy.’ 

3. Flagd ‘ giantess, ogre” 


I venture to connect flags neut. with the root *flag- ‘ loose.’ 
From the root *flag- we have ON. flag ‘spot where the turf has 
been cut out,’ flaga ‘a flag of stone or of turf, flag-brjdska ‘ the 
cartilage (lit. ‘loose part’) of the breast-bone,’ flag-spilda ‘a slice, 
cut,’ flag-na ‘to flake off, slough off, etc. (cf. Falk and Torp,’ 
Norw.-Dén. Etym. Wtb. 1, 231 sub flage 11). 


1 Egilsson (Lew. Poet.) gives the form of this word as bgsl: bgslar plur., 
but the form bgsi could represent an earlier bgs-t-l, the -t- disappearing 
between two consonants (cf. Noreen, Aisl. Grm*., § 291, 11). 

* Hereafter abbreviated to FT. 
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From this fundamental idea of ‘loose’ we have the derived 
sense of ‘a loose person’ > ‘imposter’ in ON. flag-ari. I believe 
that this sense of ‘ morally loose,’ ‘bad’ was originally present in 
the word flagd, i. e. ‘a loose woman’ > ‘ deceitful woman’ > ‘ de- 
mon, giantess’; cf. Gothic un-hulpé ‘ unfriendly, hostile woman’ 
> ‘demon.’ 

I identify the -8 in flag-6 with the /-suffix denoting female per- 
sons (cf. F. Kluge, Nominale Stammbildungslehre, § 43), as in 
Gothic maga-f-s: OE. mege-d. Only the gender (neuter) of 
flag-5 offers difficulty—one might expect the word to be feminine— 
(cf. *flagd-6 > *flogd). But names of monsters were often neuter 
(cf. troll, galkn, etc.) and the word flags, tho applied to a woman, 
may have derived its gender by analogy with these words; cf. flagi- 
kona where flagd apparently has no sense of sex, exactly as in the 
case of troll- in troll-kona. 


4. Gall ‘ gaiety’ 


From the root ON. gdl- we have also gdl-i ‘a wag,’ gdl-ask ‘ to 
make jokes’ and gdl-a ‘a lively girl.’ 

I connect ON. gal- with PG. *gail-, Goth. gatl-jan ‘ to rejoice,’ 
OHG. geil, OS. gél, OE. gal ‘joyful, insolent.’ For the ablaut 


variation *d@:*ai compare ON. grapa ‘to rob, pilfer’: greip ‘a 
grip.’ 
5. Got ‘spawn’: gota ‘ spawning’ 
Got < *gut-a from the same root as gjéta, gaut: gutum, gotinn 
‘to flow’; got means then ‘ that which has flowed or dropped from 
the fish ” = ‘ egg,’ ‘ spawn.’ 


6. Hjuka ‘to nurse, cherish ’ 


Hjytika < hju ‘ family, household ’ + -ka ‘ to do household duties > 
‘to be dutiful’ > ‘to nurse, care for, cherish.’ 

The proper name Hjuki (mythical name for the man in the 
moon) probably does not belong here but to huka: hokinn ‘ to bend, 
hook’; Hjuiki =‘ the man bent over, the crooked one’? 


%. Hiuski ‘a niggard’ 


Hiski < his ‘house’-+ the diminutive suffix -ki(*-kan) = 
‘house-servant’ > ‘mean, stingy person.’ The diminutive suffix -& 
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is in keeping with the belittling sense which the word acquired. 
No doubt the word hiis-ki was associated with his-karl, and in that 
case it could be felt as a diminutive of his-karl, cf. grié-ka as a 
diminutive of grit-kona ‘house-wife,’ (Grettiss. 75, 8, Boer’s 
edition, An. Sagabibliothek). 

The degeneracy of meaning connected with the word for ‘ ser- 
vant’ is common to all languages; cf. Eng. villain, churl, etc., ON. 
skalkr, Germ. Schalk. ON. hiyjski (OHG.-OS. hiwiski) ‘ family, 
household? came later to mean ‘ beggars, low people,’ cf. hyskinn 
‘ slothful.’ 

8. Krakki, ‘a thin youth, urchin’ 


Krakki < krak- (cf. kraki ‘stake, pole’) + the diminutive suffix 
-ki(*-kan) =‘ little pole’> ‘thin boy’ > ‘ boy.’ 

For the semantic development of ‘ stick, pole, peg’ etc. > ‘ boy’ 
or ‘ girl’ compare Norw. pike ‘ girl’ (FT. II, 824 sub pige), Dan. 
dreng ‘ boy’ (FT. I, 154 sub dreng), Dan. pog, Swed. pak ‘ a small 
boy’ (FT. II, 841 sub pog), Norw. plugg ‘fat little boy’ (FT. 
II, 839 sub plugg). 

To this list many more examples could be added. I add here 
(omitted by FT.) krakki (given above) and ON. follr (Eng. 
thole) ‘a wooden peg’ as used in the kennings for ‘ man, warrior, 
cf. hjalm-, seim-, hring-pollr. 


9. Mauk ‘jelly’ 


Mauk belongs (with ablaut variation) to the same root as mjiukr 
‘soft’ but it is not recorded by FT. I, 744 sub myg ‘soft.’ Mauk 
== ‘soft food,’ 1. e. ‘food cooked into a gruel-like mess’; cf. saup 
‘buttermilk ’: stipr ‘a drink.’ 


10. Mella ‘a giantess’ 


Mella < *mellén which belongs to the same root as *mellé 
(< *melné) > ON. mjoll ‘fine, loosened snow,’ cf. Swed. (dial.) 
milla ‘ fine, sandy earth.’ 

The root *mel- is related to *mal- ‘ grind,’ ON. mala (cf. FT. 
I, 712 sub melrakke and Fick, 314 sub mellé). 

As applied to things the word mella has the sense of ‘ noose, 
trigger,’ etc. The semantic development is ‘something ground 
off’? + something loosened’ > ‘a loose string’ > ‘noose, trigger,’ etc. 
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From the noun mella, used in this sense, is derived the verb 
mella (used only in scaldic poetry, cf. Egilsson, Ler. Poet., (401) 
‘to lock (with a mella =a small loose object, pin, peg, bolt, etc.).’ 

Mella ‘ a giantess ’ I regard as the same word as meila ‘ a noose’; 
the semantic development is parallel to that of flag’ ‘ giantess’ 
(cf. no. 3), namely, ‘a loose woman’ > ‘bad woman’ > ‘ giantess.’ 


11. Drykkju-ritr ‘a drunkard?’ 


The word riétr (not listed by Fritzner, 1866) is found only in 
the compound drykkju-riir which Cleasby-Vigfasson translate by 
‘a drunkard.’ 

I do not believe that drykkju-ritr means ‘a drunkard’ but ‘a 
person boisterous from drink, uproarously drunk’; -rétr ‘one who 
roars,’ ‘noisy, boisterous person,’ nomen agentis to rjéta, raut: 
rutum, rotinn ‘to roar’ (used primarily of animals). With this 
same root we may perhaps connect ryér ‘a sea-gull,’ 7. e. ‘the noisy 
bird.’ 

12. Sinkill ‘a clasp’ 


Sinkul < sink- a loan word from OE. sinc (OS. sink) ‘a treas- 
sure’ + the diminutive suffix -il-; sinkill —‘a dear, little treasure, 
jewel’ > ‘clasp’ (as an ornament). 


13. Skona ‘to serve, attend’ 


The verb skona is probably a loan-word from MLG. schénen ‘ to 
treat considerately, spare’ = NHG. schonen. Both the meaning 
and the form of the verb skona (aside from the short o—one might 
expect skéna—) favor this assumption. 

If ON. skona is borrowed from MLG. schénen the semantic de- 
velopment is clear, viz. ‘ to treat considerately ’ > ‘ to be polite’ (as 
a host towards a guest) > ‘ to serve, attend.’ 

ON. skona is not listed by FT. (II, 975) under the head of 
Norw.-Dan. skaane (= Swed. skona) ‘to spare’ which goes back 
to MLG. schénen. But ON. skona was no doubt borrowed at a 
late period when an ON. short (open) o was nearer to the MLG. 
long (open) o than was an ON. long (closed) o; i. e. the question 
of quality may have decided the quantity of the ON. vowel. The 
short o in ON. skona would naturally become long before a single 
consonant in the Modern Scandinavian languages, 
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14. Skrjé ‘to skulk, cringe’ 


Skrjé <*skrehan. The root *skreh- signifies ‘to dry up, 
wither’ (cf. Fick, 472 sub skreh); it is related to *skrah-é: 
Norw. (dial.) skraaen ‘dry,’ skraana (< *skrah-nén) ‘to wither, 
skrea (< *skrah-jan) ‘to make dry and brittle,’ skrea fem. ‘a 
dried up, withered person,’ etc. 

The semantic development of ON. skrjé is then ‘to dry up, 
shrivel up’ > ‘ huddle up’ > ‘ cringe, skulk’ (like a coward). 


15. Smjasra ‘ to flatter’ 


Smjad-ra < *smep-rén. The root *smep- is an ablaut variation 
of *smap-: *smat- (cf. Fick, 526). The fundamental meaning of 
this group is ‘ to make a noise, resound,’ from which is derived the 
sense of ‘ to talk’ and with the iterative diminutive suffix -r- (ON. 
-ra) ‘to indulge in small talk, to chat, gossip’; cf. Norw. (dial.) 
smat-ra ‘to resound, Mid. Eng. smat-eren ‘to gossip’; MHG. 
smet-ern ‘to chat, gossip,” NHG. schmett-ern ‘to resound.’ 

The semantic development of ON. smjad-ra is then ‘ to indulge 
in small talk, gossip’ > ‘ flatter’; the suffix -ra lending the same 
iterative and belittling force as the -er in Eng. flatt-er, smatt-er- 
ing (cf. Dan. smig-re, Swed. smick-ra, Germ. schmeich-el-n ‘ to 
flatter ’). 

16. Svarkr ‘a proud, haughty woman’ 


Svarkr originally ‘a quarrelsome woman,’ nomen agentis® to 
the verb svarka ‘to quarrel, grumble’; svarka< svar ‘ answer’ 
-++ ka, lit. ‘to answer back’ > ‘ to quarrel.’ 

The noun svarkr was probably at first applied to either sex (cf. 
bragr masc. ‘ best, foremost person’). The word does not occur 
in the Elder Edda but in scaldic poetry it is used in its original, 
derogatory sense, 1. e. ‘a quarrelsome, coarse woman’; cf. Egilsson, 
Lex. Poet.: “kvinde (iser om en overmodig men tretteker og 
grov kvinde).” 


’ With svarkr (svarka) ‘a quarreler’ compare -rétr(rjéta) ‘a roarer’ 
(cf. no. 11), pjétr(pjéta) ‘a whistler,’ bjé65r(bjéda) ‘an inviter,’ -svelgr 
(svelga) in compounds ‘a swallower.’ 

For nomina agentis of the a-declension in Germanic see L. Siitterlin, 
Geschichte der Nomina Agentis im Germanischen, pp. 2-5. 
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Later the word svarkr acquired a laudatory sense, as is shown 
by such adjectives as stérlynd ‘magnanimous, high-spirited,’ 
sjalig ‘ beautiful,’ etc. with which it was associated: cf. “ Hon var 
stérlynd ok svarkr mikill” (Grettiss., Boer’s edition, 8%, 7) ; 
“ H6n var svarkr mikill ok sjalig kona” (Faer. s., 233). In this 
sense the word svarkr was often paired with the synonymous, 
alliterative svarri; svarri ok svarkr (cf. Sn. Edda I, 536). 

The semantic development of the word svarkr is then ‘a quar- 
relsome woman’ > ‘ high-spirited, proud woman’ > ‘ excellent wom- 
an.’ This development is not surprising when we consider the 
character of those women who were prominent in the saga feuds 
(such as Hallgerdr, Gudrun, etc.) and the sacred nature of the 
lex talionis. 


ALBERT Morey STURTEVANT. 
Uniwersity of Kansas. 





THE ROLLS OF PARLIAMENT AND THE NEW ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


The New English Dictionary is now and again at fault. The 
Rolls of Parliament, at least, have not been given the attention 
they merit. Certainly “A Petition from the folk of Mercerye,” 
one of the earliest and therefore one of the most important of the 
pieces of English writing in the Rolls, has not been thoroughly 
studied; and the lack of thoroughness in this one instance leads 
to the suspicion that the other parts of the Rolls may have been 
given a treatment similarly light. A study of this brief Petition 
shows that the compilers of the Dictionary have overlooked two 
rather common idioms and nine different words; these idioms and 
words are listed in the Dictionary as appearing for the first time 
at dates much later than 1386, the date of the Petition. 

The idioms are: 


1) time out of mind, 1386, Petition, 21: “ And yif in general his false- 
ness were ayeinsaide, as of us togydre of the Mercerye or othere craftes, 
or ony conseille wolde haue taken to ayeinstande it, or, as tyme’ out of 
mynde hath be used, wolden companye togydre. . . .” 

First appearance in N. Z. D.: 1480 Coventry Leet Book 460. 


1 tyme is omitted in the Ms, and this may account for the absence of this 
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2) drawn and hanged, 1386, Petition, 23: “the same Nichol sayd... 
that XX. or XXX. of vs were worthy to be drawen and hanged. 
First appearance in N. H. D.: 1465 Paston Lett. no. 99, L. 135. 


The words overlooked by the compilers of the Dictionary are: 


1) abettor: 1386, Petition, 50: “Also we biseche ... that if any of 
vs... be apeched ... bi comunyng with othere ...as wyth Brembre 
or his abettours . . . that we mowe come in answer to excuse vs.” 

First appearance (under abettor 7.) in NV. H. D.: 1514 Fitzherbert Just. 
Pea. (1538) 142. 


2) proclamation: 1386, Petition, 11: “And in the nyght next after 
folwynge he did carye grete quantitee of Armure to the Guyldehalle with 
which . . . were armed on the morwe ayeins his owne proclamacion. . . .” 

First appearance * in NW. HZ. D.: 14202 Lyd. Assembly of Gods, 43. 


3) information, spec. in Eng. Law: 1386, Petition, 25: “He saide also, 
whan he hadde disclaundred us, which of us wolde yelde hym fals to his 
Kyng, the Kyng sholde do hym grace, cherise hym, and be good Lorde 
to hym: and if any of us alle, that wyth Goddes help have and shulle be 
founden trewe, was so hardy to profre provyng of hymself trewe, anon 
was comaunded to prisone. . . .” 

“ Also, we have be comaunded ofttyme, up owre ligeaunce, to unnedeful 
and unleveful diverse doynges . . . for thaune were such proclamaciouns 
made that no man ne woman sholde approache owre lige Lorde . . . and 
many othere comaundementz also, bifore and sithen, bi suggestion and 
informacion of suche that wolde nought her falsnesse had be knowen to 
owre lige Lorde.” 

First appearance in N. H. D. (under information 5): 1467-8 Rolls of 
Parlt. v, 633/1. 


4) suggestion, spec. in Eng. Law: 1386, Petition, 26: “for thaune were 
such proclamaciouns made . . . and many othere comaundementz also... 
bi suggestion and informacion of suche that wolde nought her falsnesse 
had be knowen.” 


earlier use of the idiom in the N. H. D. Still, Morsbach’s reprint of 1888 
was, evidently, not consulted, for in this reprint it is pointed out that 
tyme was omitted by mistake as is shown in a comparison with the Anglo- 
French text: del temps dount nulle memoire ne court. It is Morsbach’s 
opinion that, “die Erganzung von tyme ist wohl zweifellos.” (Der Neu- 
englischen Schriftsprache, p. 173.) 

* The earliest date given for the appearance in English of proclamation 
is 1420. Its appearance in French is cited, however, at an earlier date: 
(1383, Act 7. Rich. II. c. 6: “ Que chesun Viscont Dengleterre soite tenuz 
decy en avant en propre persone de faire proclamacion de mesme lestatut 
quatre foity lan.”) 
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First appearance in NW. H. D. (under suggestion 4): 1485, Rolls of Parlt. 
vi, 292/2. 


5) familiarly, used as an adverb: 1386, Petition, 37: “And lordes by 
yowre leue owre lyge lordes comaundement ... is a gret thyng to ben 
ysed so familerlich with outen nede.” 

First appearance in WN. H. D. 1425, Wyntoun Chron. vim, v, 42. 


6) displeasing, used as a participial adjective: 1386, Petition, 16: “ what 
man, pryve or apert... pleyned... ayeins any of his wronges... 
were apeched and it were displesyng to hym Nicholus.” 

First appearance in N. H#. D. 1401, Pol. Poems (Rolls), 11, 17. 


7) indifferent, meaning unbiased: 1386, Petition, 28: “the whiche 
comune wronge uses . . . mowe be shewed and wel knowen bi an indifferent 
judge and mair of owre citee.” 

First appearance in WN. H. D. (under indifferent la): 1387-8 T. Usk. 
Test Love 1, vir (Skeat), L. 34. 


8) complain, construed with of: 1386, Petition, 1: “To the moost noble 
and worthiest lordes . . . compleynen, if it lyke to yow, the folk of the 
Mercerye of London . . . of many wronges subtiles and also open oppres- 
sions.” 

First appearance in NV. #. D. (under complain 6c): 1584, Powel Lloyd’s 
Cambria, 347. 


9) appeach: 1380, Petition 16: “so that what man, prye or apert... 
pleyned ... ayeins any of his wronges . . . were apeched.” 

The word appears a second time in line 19: “Also if any man... 
approached a lorde . . . anon was apeched that he was false to the con- 
seille of the citee and so to the Kyng.” 

First appearance® in N.H.D. (under appeach v, 2), 1401, Pol. Poems, 
11, 46. 


The discovery of so many earlier uses of words in one small part 
of the Rolls of Parliament would seem to indicate that the Rolls 
had not been read at all. This, however, is not true, as occasional 
quotations from them testify. From the Petition alone there are 
quotations for at least seven words: under uwnpregnable, oppres- 
sion, subtile, election, peaceable, franchise, victualler. But though 
the Rolls have been read to some extent, they have not been read 
as carefully as they should have been; and a closer study of them 
would probably yield very important results. 


*The first appearance of appeach (not construed with of) is given as 
1401. An earlier appearance is given, however, in which appeach is con- 
strued with of: 1315, Shoreham, 38: Betere hys ffor to apeched be Of more 
for3efnesse Than wreche.” 
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Stratmann’s Middle English Dictionary does not even include 
the Rolls in its list of references. There are, in consequence, at 
least fifteen words from the Petition alone which do not appear in 
this standard work: mairaltee, proposed, busshmentz, accidental 
(adj.), excuse (v.), enterlich (adv.), proclamacion, abettour, fami- 
lerlich (adv.), displesyng (adj.), enarmyng (pr. ppl. as sb.), menes 
(meaning: intermediary), Mercerye (Mercer is given), infor- 
macion (not listed as a legal term), and suggestion (listed only as 
a legal term). Bradley in the introduction admits the Dictionary 
is incomplete and that Stratmann was interested primarily in the 
Teutonic origin of words. Since the Rolls are valuable chiefly 
because of the introduction of old French words, Stratmann may 
perhaps be excused for overlooking them. Still, the omission of 
these fifteen words is proof that a more thorough and more com- 
prehensive treatment of the period is needed. It is to be hoped 
that the new Middle English dictionary now under way in this 
country will answer this need and that the Rolls of Parliament 
will at length receive the consideration they deserve. 


FREDERIC E. FAVERTY. 
Western Reserve University. 





“LEYDE HERE LEGGES ALIRI” 


I would call attention to the following lines from the B-text of 
Piers Plowman (Passus VI, 123-126) : 


Tho were faitoures aferde. and feyned hem blynde, 

Somme leyde here legges aliri. as such loseles conneth, 

And made her mone to pieres. and preyde him of grace: 

‘For we haue no lymes to laboure with. lorde, y-graced be 3e! ’ 


The expression aliri is unique, and has never been satisfactorily 
interpreted. Skeat hesitantly derives it from O. E. lira, which 
is defined by Bosworth as “ fleshy part of the body without fat or 
bone, brawn.” Hence—by an admittedly desperate leap—Skeat 
gives aliri as an adverb meaning across— With the calf of one leg 
resting on the shin of the other. At least, he continues, “such 
seems to be the sense intended.” ‘The only similar word that he 
has met with occurs in a pseudo-Chaucerian line, “He fond her 
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ligging lirylong.” In his separate edition of the first seven passus 
of the B-text, Skeat gives an abridged form of the same explana- 
tion, but adds, “Or perhaps it means—loosely stretched out.” 
Here he seems to be thinking of what lirylong sounds like. Strat- 
mann-Bradley and the N. E. D. both accept across for aliri, but 
with interrogation points. The latter restricts it to crossing the 
legs, presumably in the manner imagined by Skeat. 

But the action of this part of the poem makes “with legs 
crossed ” a very improbable translation for aliri. Piers’ half-acre 
is being ploughed. His followers have been given the task of 
clearing off the weeds. Presumably they take the weeds to the 
edge of the field and pile them there—a point the importance 
of which will be apparent later. Among the people are certain 
“faitoures.” (As the subsequent lines show, this word is to be 
taken in its specific sense of “faker”). These rascals lend du- 
bious assistance by drinking and singing “how! trolli-lolli!” 
When Piers rests from ploughing, he walks over to see how his 
assistants are getting on. He angrily threatens the “ faitoures ” 
with the pangs of hunger, and the lines follow which I quoted at 
the outset. 

Now if these rascals are “ afraid,” and “ make their moan,” and 
“pretend to be blind,” and “beg him for mercy,” how dare they 
lie sprawled out with their legs crossed calf over shin as if, like 
Peter Ibbetson, they were “dreaming true”? And how, while 
lying in this position, can they say, “ We have no lymes to laboure 
with?” The literalness of “feyned hem blynde” makes it 
unlikely that “we have no lymes” is to be taken in a merely 
figurative sense. 

These “faitoures ” are not lazy farm-hands, but professional 
beggars. In the next few lines, their offer to pray for Piers in 
return for alms is characteristic of the tribe. “ Of beggeres and of 
bidderes. what best to be done?” is the problem they suggest to 
Piers’ mind. These beggars are caught loafing. Frightened, they 
pretend to be blind, and do something to their legs which enables 
them to assert that they “ have no limbs” and must be supported 
by charity. These are tricks “as such loseles conneth ” from that 
time to this. 

Perhaps they squatted on their hams with their legs tucked up 
under them so as to appear maimed. This rendering is about as 
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closely connected with O. E. lira as the “legs crossed” gloss, and 
accords much better with the sense. But still we are so far from 
a really satisfactory explanation that we are justified in seeking a 
solution which has nothing to do with lira. 

The line in which aliri stands is substantially identical in all 
three texts, but the word itself appears in several different forms. 
In A, Skeat has a-lirt; and in C, a-lyry. The N. E. D. notes also 
the following variant readings from the mss.: aliry, a lyry and 
a lery. Now leaving a out of the question, let us concentrate 
upon the syllables /1, ly, and le. Of these, Je is the one that has 
offered most resistance to the influence of r. Let us exaggerate 
this resistance by pronouncing the word Jéry. Middle English é 
(a as in fate) gives Modern English i (ee as in feet). The sound 
appears as le, Jee or lea in Modern English. 

With lea, we are “ getting warm.” In the N. E. D., the dialectal 
word learig is defined eas “a ridge left in grass at the end of a 
ploughed field.” The word comes from O. E. laeghrycg (leah + 
hrycg). 

Leah is modern lea, a word familiar in poetry. It is also, says 
Wright’s English Dialect Dictionary, “in general dialectal use in 
Scotland, Ireland and England.” It means “ pasture, grass-land, 
untilled land; cultivated land under grass; a field meadow.” 

The original meaning of hrycg is back, but it soon came to be 
used in the modern sense of ridge. In Scotland rig is a common 
form of the word in both senses. Jamieson says of rig as ridge: 
“Tt seems to receive the name from its resemblance to the back, 
in relation to the depression of the sides.” 

Having inspected the parts of learig, let us return to the whole 
word. In Wright’s English Dialect Dictionary, learig is noted as 
the fourteenth among fifteen compounds of lea. Its meaning is 
“a grass field; unploughed land; a ridge in a field left unploughed 
between two ridges bearing grain.” All the examples given are 
from Scotland, but this fact is no argument against the wider 
distribution of the word in Middle English, especially since lea 
is still used dialectically all over England. It appears, however, 
that the definition of Jearig previously cited from the N. E. D. 
is too narrow to cover all cases. Evidently learig is now often felt 
simply as another form of lea, the meaning of rig being obscured 
except when enforced by a particular context. We may suppose, 
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however, that in our hypothetical Middle English equivalent of 
learig the hrycg retained all its significance, and that learig, even 
in its widest sense, meant something like “ridge in (or perhaps 
formed by) a piece of grassy, untilled land.” 

So far as I know this word is unrecorded in Middle English. 
Stratmann does not recognize it. But since it exists in Old Eng- 
lish and exists in modern dialectical English, it must have existed 
in Middle English. It is just the sort of word that would not be 
likely to find its way into literature and just the sort of word that 
the author of Piers Plowman, with his tremendous popular vocabu- 
lary, would be likely to know and use. 

It seems quite legitimate to derive aliri from on laeghrycg. The 
a retains so much of its original prepositional character that it 
had better be written separately, as it is in several manuscripts. 
Laeg gives le directly. Hence a lery—which also has the merit of 
clearly suggesting the modern word—is perhaps preferable if 
sufficiently supported by manuscript authority, a point which I 
have no opportunity to determine. But the forms lari and lyry, 
as has earlier been suggested, present a logical and familiar modifi- 
cation, due to the influence of r in the second syllable. The change 
of hrycg into rig, even without the evidence of modern dialect, is 
phonologically normal. The loss of g as a sound, and conse- 
quently as a letter, is due to the fact that the strong accent on the 
first syllable made it difficult to voice the g in rig. 

From the literary viewpoint, the advantages of translating aliri 
as in the learig are obvious. These “ faitoures” were drinking 
and singing in the grass at the edge of the half-acre. When Piers 
came to upbraid them, they were afraid, and practised the arts of 
the professional beggar. They pretended to be blind, and “ Somme 
leyde here legges a lery.” Some, that is, concealed their legs in 
the grass—perhaps taking advantage of chance depressions in the 
meadow, perhaps hiding their legs behind the slope of an actual 
ridge at the edge of the ploughed field. 

This interpretation fits the sense perfectly, and linguistically 
it is not over-bold. Might it not be accepted in place of the old 
guess which even the editor responsible for it has admitted to be 
unsatisfactory ? 

Hoxie Neate Faironixp. 

Columbia University. 
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THE IMPERATIVE USE OF THE GOTHIC INFINITIVE 
HABAN IN LUKE IX, 3 


Luke rx, 3 reads in the original Greek pare ava S00 yuTavas exe, 
which Wulfila has rendered by nih pan twethnés paidés haban thus 
preserving the original infinitive construction, 7. e. the infinitive in 
an imperative function. Since there are no clear examples of the 
infinitive in an imperative function elsewhere in Gothic or in any 
other * of the Old Germanic dialects, we may assume that this use of 
the infinitive was not yet an established idiom in Germanic. 

What then could have induced Wulfila in this particular passage 
to retain the infinitive in Gothic, especially since in the foregoing 
passage he has rendered quite regularly Greek pndéev aipere eis rHv 6d0v 
by nt watht nimaip in wig, r. e. by the negative + the optative ? 

Evidently there was here in the use of the infinitive haban nothing 
to offend the Gothic speech-feeling. I attribute the retention of the 
Greek infinitive construction here to the fact that it could not pos- 
sibly be misunderstood. Altho the infinitive in an imperative func- 
tion had not yet developed into an established idiom in Gothic we 
are not justified in assuming that it never was so used in the 
vernacular * tongue. 

In the sentence in question it is easy enough to see how an impera- 
tive idea could be understood in the infinitive. In the first place, 
this passage is immediately preceded by an imperative construction 
ni watht nimaip in wig; and secondly, we might also feel the in- 
finitive as dependent * upon a verb of command understood, 1. e. 
{anabiuda izwis|] nih fan twethnés paidés haban, “ [I command 
you] not to have two coats ” “do not have two coats.” 

I can see no reason, therefore, why we should not assume that 
this use of the infinitive haban in an imperative function was a 
native Gothic idiom; to be sure, rarely used because the Greek 
original rarely used it. It was evidently not so far established 
that it was used to translate a Greek imperative or subjunctive. 


+The alleged examples of the O. E. infinitive in an imperative function 
are best interpreted with Callaway as subjunctive forms; cf. Morgan 
Callaway Jr., The Infinitive in Anglo-Sawon, 1913, p. 6. 

*Compare this colloquial use of. the infinitive in Modern German. 

*Compare Modern English “no smoking here” “no smoking [is 
allowed] here,” which is equivalent to an imperative “do not smoke 
here”; cf. French défense de fumer. 
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That in the Gothic translation indirect discourse was some- 
times used for the original direct discourse of Jesus’ commands is 
evident from I Cor. vir, 11. For the Greek éav 8 xai xwpiO7 
pevérw Gyapos }... KatadAayyro Wulfila has ip jabai gaskaid- 
ni, wisan unliugaidai, aippau.. .. gagawairgyan The two 
infinitives wisan and gagawatirpjan translate the imperatives 
pevero and xataddAaynrw. But in the preceding verse we have 
the verb of command + the infinitive, 1. ¢. wapayyéAAw .. . py 
xopiOnva, Gothic anabiuda... mt skaidan. Evidently, then, 
the two infinitives, wisan and gagawairpjan, are dependent in 
sense upon the verb anabiuda of the previous verse. All this 
goes to show how easy it was to feel the infinitive, especially in a 
series of commands, as the object of a verb of command either 
expressed or implied. When we compare our first passage* nth 
pan twethnés paidés haban with the passage just discussed we see 
that the imperative force of the infinitive haban might be in part 
due to the feeling for indirect discourse (after a verb of command 
understood ). 

That the other Old Germanic languages do not in this passage 
(Luke rx, 3) have the infinitive corresponding to Gothic haban is 
no doubt due to the influence of the Latin Vulgate mss., all of 
which render the original Greek infinitive by the angen, § i. @. 
neque duas tunicas habeatis. 

The Anglo-Saxon rendering of this passage is: né gé@ nabbon 
twa tunecan. For the form nabbon we find nabban in C, but the 
text of C is notoriously corrupt and cannot be utilized for deter- 
mining the proper form. Even if the nabban of C were the proper 
form, the endings -an, -on, -un, etc. often occur in the present 
subjunctive alongside the normal ending -en (cf. Sievers, Angs. 
Grm’., § 361, Anm. 1), so that we are justified in assuming that 
both forms, nabbon and nabban, are simply textual variations of 
the normal form of the present subjunctive nebben. 

Evidently the reason why the scribe did not translate this passage 
by the usual construction, i. e. by the negative + the imperative 


‘Grimm (Deutsche Grm., Iv, 92) calls attention to both of these pas- 
sages here discussed but he does not attempt to explain the imperative 
function of the infinitive haban in our first passage. 
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(né nabbe gé), was that he tried to render the Latin construction, 
1. e. neque... habeatis; hence the use of the subjunctive né gé 


nabbon... 
ALBERT Morey STURTEVANT. 


University of Kansas. 





MRS. MONTAGU, CHURCHILL, AND MISS CHEERE 


Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu, writing to Lord Lyttelton and later 
to Mrs. Carter, makes certain references to Charles Churchill 
that help clear up the facts of a discreditable incident in the 
satirist’s life. She remarks to Lord Lyttelton, in an undated 
letter: 


I take Churchill to be of the true serpent kind, and I do not wonder 
he stung the bosom that received and cherished him. 


To Mrs. Carter she writes (Dec. 4, 1763) : 


The disgrace Wilkes will incur for his blasphemy and this last instance 
of Churchhill’s wickedness in running away with the daughter of his bene- 
factor, who has kept him from starving, will discountenance the ribbald 
[sic} freedom of writing and conversation for a time. Churchill is a 
married man, the poor girl is under 15 years of age whom he debauch’d; 
she is sent home to her unhappy father Sr Henry Cheere.* 


Unfortunately for the poet’s reputation, Mrs. Montagu’s charge 
is substantiated by evidence that would seem indubitable. Hitherto, 
as far as I know, the poet’s connection with Sir Henry Cheere has 
been unnoted. 

On November 3, 1763, John Wilkes, the notorious demagogue, 
visited Churchill’s house, and on November 5 stayed an hour and 
a half at “one Mr. Karr’s [sic] at Vauxhall, where Mr. Churchill 
lodges.” * It is not said that Wilkes saw Churchill upon these 
visits. 


1 Mrs. Montagu, ‘ Queen of the Blues’ her Letters and Friendships from 
1762-1800. Ed. by R. Blunt, Boston and New York, 1924, 1, p. 78. 

*Ib. p. 79. 

* Grenville Papers, ed. by W. J. Smith, London, 1852, 11, pp. 155-160. 
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Fitzgerald prints a letter from Wilkes to Churchill, dated from 
Great-George St., Nov. 3, [1763]. The writer speaks of his fear 
that Churchill will get into trouble: 

I fear much a warrant, signed by the pale Mansfield, beginning the 
‘ thing against Charles Churchill, clerk.’ Then a picture of the said Charles 
handing into court his Betsy, who will be ordered back to an angry papa, 
locked up, ete., and this you can’t prevent. The family are in the greatest 
distress; and you are universally condemned for having made a worthy 
family unhappy. I except Cotes, your brother, and myself. It is known 
that you are at Aylesbury: therefore I submit to your Prudence, if you 
choose to continue there ... The father, brother, and a servant went 
with pistols charged to Kingston Gardens, in consequence of an anonymous 
letter, to have assassinated you.‘ 

To this, Churchill replied soon after, laughing at the threats; 
“Your advice, and the illness of Mrs. Carr, more than the fears 
of assassination, brought me to town.” ® 

On November 18, 1763, Horace Walpole wrote to the Earl of 
Hertford as follows: 

I forgot to tell you, and you may wonder at hearing nothing of the 
Reverend Mr. Charles Pylades [Churchill], while Mr. John Orestes 
[Wilkes] is making such a figure: but Dr. Pylades, the poet has for- 
saken his consort and the Muses, and is gone off with a stone-cutter’s 
daughter. If he should come and offer himself to you for chaplain to 
the embassy! 

In his will, dated November 3, 1764, Churchill gives to Eliza- 
beth Carr, of Turnham Green, in the county of Middlesex, spinster, 
an annuity of fifty pounds a year during her natural life.® 

As far as I know, no biographer of Churchill has made any 
successful attempt to identify the unfortunate family who were 
apparently the victims of the poet’s unscrupulousness. Mrs. Mon- 
tagu’s reference, however, makes the identification easy. The 
Dictionary of National Biography gives a detailed account of the 
life and work of Sir Henry Cheere (1703-1781), “statuary,” 
sculptor in marble, bronze, and lead, a man of importance in St. 
Margaret’s Parish, Westminster, knighted in 1760, and made a 
baronet in 1766. This, in all probability, was the “ stone-cutter,” 


‘P. Fitzgerald, Life and Times of John Wilkes, London, 1888, 1, pp. 187-8. 

5 Ibid. p. 188. 

* Poetical Works of Churchill, Parnell, and Tickell, Boston & N. Y., 
n. d., 1, p. [xxxiii. 


3 
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the “Mr. Karr” at whose house the poet was living in 1763. 
Tooke, Churchill’s biographer, probably knew who “ Mr. Carr” 
was, for he speaks of him as “a highly respectable sculptor in 


Westminster,” * but perhaps out of consideration for the family 
did not make the identification more definite. Mrs. Montagu’s 


remark completes the evidence of this sordid incident in Churchill’s 
career. 
JosePH M. Beatty, Jr. 
Goucher College. 





AN EARLY SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY CRITICISM OF 
SPENSER 


Thomas Heywood, in his curious and little-known work, The 
Hierarchie of the Blessed Angelis, printed in 1635, added his voice 
to the chorus of praise of Spenser which, as recent Spenserian re- 
search has shown us, was sounded, somewhat feebly it is true, 
throughout the seventeenth century.’ In the prose excursus ap- 
pended to the fourth book Heywood, in ringing the changes on 
that perennial theme, the neglect and scorn of poetry, not only 


cites Spenser as authority, but quotes at some length from the 
Shepheardes Calender. 


That forrein Authors have not onely complained of the great scorne 
and contempt cast upon the Euthusiasmes [sic] and Raptures; as also 
that no due respect or honour hath been conferred upon the Professors 
thereof: whosoever shall call to minde the all praiseworthy and ever-to-be- 
remembred Spenser, shall finde that hee much bewailed this inherent 
and too common a disease of neglect which pursueth the Witty and in- 
separably cleaveth to the most Worthy. Witnesse, his Teares of the 
Muses, his Collen Clouts, Come home againe; and divers other of his 
Workes: but more particularly in the tenth Eclogue of his Shepheards 
Calender, in the moneth entituled October, you may reade him thus: .. 


7 Ibid., p. xxxviii. 

+See F. I. Carpenter, Reference Guide to Hdmund Spenser, 229-280. 
In 1906 Koeppel noted allusions to Spenser’s work and poetic ideas, with 
implicit criticisms, in Heywood’s Love’s Mistress, printed,in 1636 (“ Ben 
Jonson’s Wirkung auf zeitgenossische Dramatiker und andere Studien,” 
Anglistische Forschungen, xx, 89-90; Carpenter, op. cit., 241). 

*Quoted from the copy in the Wrenn Library, University of Texas, 
pp. 249-50. 
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Then follow six stanzas (lines 7-18, 55-78) from the eclogue 
mentioned. 

Not only is Heywood’s hearty admiration for Spenser as here 
evinced interesting, but equally so is the indication, in the occa- 
sional divergences from the correct readings, that he was quoting 
from memory. A few examples are: “ are—been ” (2), “lyggen— 
liggen ” (21), “ then—tho” (29), “rowle—roll” (34). Finally, 
no less noteworthy is the testimony confirmatory of our belief in 
the continued popularity, after Spenser’s death, of the Shepheardes 
Calender. 

F, F. Covineton, JR. 

Uniwersity of Tewas. 





A NOTE ON HAGEDORN’S AND HALLER’S GERMAN- 
ENGLISH LITERARY RELATIONS 


In a comprehensive and stimulating article on Albrecht von 
Haller? which appeared recently, Professor Howard Mumford 
Jones has called attention to several interesting and significant 
problems in eighteenth century literature and philosophy. The 
question which, he raises in a passing reference to Hagedorn as to 
that writer’s priority over Haller in introducing certain features 
of English style into German literature suggests a comparative 
study of some aspects of their literary work. To such a study I 
have been devoting my attention for some time. Within the near 
future I expect to have my results ready for publication. 

In this note, however, I desire merely to call attention to Mr. 
Jones’ error in stating that “ Hagedorn’s . . . poems, even though 
written in 1729, did not appear until 1750.”2 MHagedorn’s first 
collection of poems appeared in 1729; later collections came out in 
1742-52, 1747, and 1750; and there were numerous later editions.® 


1 Howard Mumford Jones, Albrecht von Haller and English Philosophy, 
PMLA., xt, 103-127. 

2 Ibid., p. 108, footnote 24. 

’ Versuch einiger Gedichte, oder erlesener Proben poetischer Neben- 
stunden (Kénig und Richter, Hamburg, 1729); Oden und Lieder (J. C. 
Bohn, Hamburg, 1747); Friedrichs von Hagedorn moralische Gedichte 
(Hamburg bei Johann Carl Bohn, 1750). In addition to the above collec- 
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The first complete edition of his works, to be sure, was not pub- 
lished until 1757; * but as I mentioned in my study on Hagedorn,' 
“before these poems [Hagedorn’s Moralische Gedichte] were pub- 
lished together, most of them had appeared separately in quarto, 
as was the case with many English poems of that period; some 
had been printed several times.” 
BertHa REED COFFMAN. 
Simmons College. 





AUTHORSHIP OF THE BRITISH GRAMMAR 


In the year 1762 there was published anonymously in London by 
A. Millar a grammar entitled “ The British Grammar; or, An Essay 
in Four Parts, towards Speaking and Writing the English Language 
Grammatically and Inditing Elegantly. For the Use of the Schools 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and of Private Young Gentlemen 
and Ladies.” A second edition appeared in 1768, a third in 1779, 
and an American edition in 1784, published in Boston, Mass. None 
of the ordinary helps of the bibliographer, such as the Library of 
Congress Catalogue, the British Museum Catalogue, etc., offers 
any suggestions as to the authorship of the book, and while it 
may have been known to many in the late eighteenth century, 
during the early nineteenth the knowledge must have disappeared, 
for in his “ Notices of English Grammars,” published in the third 
volume of the Common School Journal of 1841, so well-informed 
a historian of English grammar as Wm. H. Wells discussed the 
book with apparently no suspicion of its authorship. 

However, in Vol. 1 of the Catalogue of the Library of the Pea- 
body Institute, published in 1883, a careful cataloguer has entered 
under the name of James Buchanan this little grammar of anony- 


tions of poems he brought out a Sammlung neuer Oden und Lieder (J. C. 
Bohn, Hamburg, 1742-1752). Volumes II and III are dated 1744 and 
1752 respectively; Volume I, which was missing in the set which I con- 
sulted in the Library of the University of Chicago, was naturally 1742. 

* Poetische Werke (Hamburg, bei Johann Carl Bohn, 1757). Hagedorn 
arranged his works himself for this edition, which appeared after his 
death. 

“The Influence of English Literature on Friedrich von Hagedorn,” 
Modern Philology, xu, 131. 
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mous publication. When I came across this entry I recalled that 
Wells had said, in the series of notices of English grammars above- 
mentioned, that Buchanan’s Regular English Syntax, published 
under his name in 1767, in London, was “ A most egregious pla- 
giarism, borrowed from the British Grammar, half the volume 
copied . . . verbatim,” * and I suspected that Buchanan had not 
plagiarized from another author but had merely revised and cut 
down an earlier text-book of his own to serve a somewhat different 
purpose. A comparison of the two books proves beyond any possi- 
bility of refutation, I believe, that Buchanan was the author of the 
British Grammar. And so, because I have had difficulty in getting | 
this information through the ordinary channels, I have thought 
that it may be interesting and useful to others to know just what 
evidence there is for ascribing to Buchanan the authorship of the 
British Grammar, as well as of the Regular English Syntax. I 
have not, unfortunately, had access recently to the original editions 
of these two grammars, but I believe that the copies which I have, 
namely, of the third (1779) edition of the B. G. and the American 
(1783) edition of the R. #. 8., do not differ very much from the 
original editions. 

One has only to read the two prefaces to be convinced that it is 
the same writer speaking in both. The passage, for example, be- 
ginning on page xvii of the B. G., “I might here make Quotations 
from the celebrated Mr. Locke, and some other Writers, on Educa- 
tion, strongly recommending and enforcing the Instruction of the 
British Youth in the Grammar of their own Language . . .,” be- 
gins on page xxi of the R. #. 8., “ Quotations might here be made 

. -” and then follows exactly the wording of the passage in the 
earlier preface. A certain anonymous writer of a letter published 
in Turnbull’s Observations on a Liberal Education is quoted from 
quite freely in the preface of the B. G. and much of this quoted 
matter reappears verbatim in the preface of the R. FE. 8S. The 
passage which is most important in identifying the authorship of 
the two books is that which on page xx of the B. G. begins, 
“Another Exercise should be obliging them to speak every Day 
their unwritten Thoughts on any Subject in English,” and on 
page xxvii of the R. FL. 8., “To oblige young Gentlemen to speak 
every Day their unwritten Thoughts on any Subject in English.” 


*Common School Journal, Vol. 3, p. 231. 1841. 
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For in a footnote to the passage in the B. G. the author says, 
“Tam sorry to differ from this judicious Writer; but I think it 
would be more rational and natural to let young Gentlemen first 
deliver their written Thoughts, I mean the Subjects given them 
for Exercises, as the Foundation of Oratory, whether extemporary 
or studied,” while in the later R. HZ. S., on page xxviii, I find, “I 
was sorry to differ from this sensible Writer in the Preface to the 
British Grammar; but from Experience I am still of the same 
Opinion, namely, that it would be more rational to let young Gen- 
tlemen first deliver their written Thoughts, I mean the Subjects 
given them for Exercises as the Foundation of Oratory, whether 
extemporary or studied.” 

But even without this definite allusion to his earlier expression 
of opinion in the preface of the B. G., one is convinced of the 
identity of authorship merely from a comparison of the grammars 
themselves. Part I of the B. G., entitled “ Of Orthography,” and 
comprising pages 3-56 is essentially Chapter I of the R. £. 8. 
which covers pages 1-12. Part III of the B. G., pages 71-164, 
“ Of Etymology,” is Chapter IT of the R. EH. S., pages 12-67, while 
Part IV of the B. G., entitled “ Of Syntax,” is reproduced, largely 
verbatim, as the second unnumbered section of the book with the 
title “ A Regular English Syntax.” 

Various little similarities of style and phrasing are to be noted 
also, such as “ the following sheets ” in the Dedication of the B. G. 
and on page iv of the R. #. S., and the expression “the British 
Youth.” 

While the author states on both title pages that his books are 
intended for the use of “ private young Gentlemen and Ladies,” 
the earlier grammar was planned for the use of more mature 
students, while in the later book “ the several Materials have been 
crowded within as narrow Bounds as was consistent with Per- 
spicuity,” and otherwise adapted to beginners by being thrown 
into question and answer. 

While Buchanan’s Essay towards Establishing a Standard for an 
Elegant and Uniform Pronunciation (published 1766) seems to 
be well known,? others of his books do not appear to have survived 


® Mathes, Karl. Hnglische Lautlehre nach James Buchanan (1766). A 
Giessen dissertation. 1915. ix-+ 41 pp. 
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as well, and the influence and output of the man has not received 
of late years the attention that it really deserves. On page 65 of 
the B. G. (3rd ed.) he speaks of his English Dictionary, presumably 
his Linguae Britannicae Vera Pronunciatio or New English Dic- 
tionary, first published in 1757, apparently, and reédited in 1769. 
In the Monthly Review, Vol. 1%, page 376, appeared a notice of 
A New Pocket-Book for Young Gentlemen and Ladies: or, A 
Spelling-Dictionary of the English Language. London, Baldwin, 
175%. Buchanan is given as the author of this. He also pub- 
lished in 1770 A Plan of an English Grammar School Education, 
in which he seems to have devoted a good deal of attention to the 
study of the English language. And this must have come after 
years of experience and thought on the subject of English study, 
for his earliest publication of which I have any record was entitled 
The Complete English Scholar. In Three Parts. Containing a 
new, short, and familiar method of instructing children, and per- 
fecting grown persons in the English tongue, and of learning 
grammar in general,, without the help of Latin, and was published 
in London by A. Millar, in 1753. Indeed, in the Preface of the 
British Grammar, he says he has presumed to offer the public a 


grammar “ gleaned either from a Course of Reading, or deduced 
from a Series of Observations, the Result of many Years Practice.” 


ArtHuour G. KENNEDY. 
Stanford University. 





A NOTE ON GUILLEN DE CASTRO 


It is uncertain when the very first collection of the plays of D. 
Guillén de Castro y Bellvis was published. Ticknor* speaks of 
a first volume printed in 1614, but there is no evidence that he or 
any one else ever saw it. 

Recently I learned of the existence in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
at Paris and in the Biblioteca Nacional at Madrid of a volume 
dated 1614 entitled Doze | comedias | famosas de qvatro | poetas 
naturales de la | insigne y coronada civ | dad de Valencia (En 
Madrid por Miguel Serrano de Vargas), containing two plays 


1 History of Spanish Literature, 1879, 11, 355, footnote 11. 
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by Castro.2 This is merely a reprint of the well-known collection 
of 1608 of the same name, published at Valencia by Aurelio Mey 
and reproduced the following year in Barcelona by Sebastian de 
Cormellas.* 

Inasmuch as this is the only book on record containing anything 
by Castro that is dated 1614, I am tempted to hazard the con- 
jecture that this is the volume that may have been responsible for 
Ticknor’s unsubstantiated footnote. 

Hymen ALPERN. 

New York University. 





THE MERCHANT’S TALE IN CHAUCER JUNIOR 


Chaucer Junior was one of the many purveyors of anecdotes and 
stories to the seventeenth century.‘ Apparently his identity lies 
effectually buried in his pseudonym, but his jest-book, which takes 
the name Canterbury Tales, has had a length of life that many 
proudly fathered books have missed. The latest edition known to 
me is represented by a copy in the British Museum for which 
the date 1815 is queried, and the earliest by a copy in the Pepysian 
library at Cambridge dated 1687. Perhaps the 1687 edition is not 
the first. 

Miss Hammond mentions the collection, referring only to two 
dateless editions, the first of which she has examined and which 
by its title and number of pages would seem to be somewhat simi- 
lar to the Pepysian copy.” But Miss Hammond says that the 
title Canterbury Tales was “ abused ” herein by “ short prose anec- 
dotes of the coarsest character,” and if the jests are really those of 


* Caballero bobo and Hl Amor constante. 

*Cf. Pérez Pastor, Bibliografia madrilefia, Madrid, 1891, m1. 

1The bibliography of Mr. Arundell Esdaile, A List of English Tales 
and Prose Romances Printed before 1740, 1912, gives an adequate idea of 
the extent of jest-book literature in the period and of its importance for 
the student. The most interesting of the earlier collections have been 
edited by W. C. Hazlitt in the familiar Shakespeare Jest-Books, and a 
recent study of value for more than its special application is Professor 
Thornton 8S. Graves’ Jonson in the Jest-Books, The Manly Anniversary 
Studies in Language and Literature, 1923, pp. 127 ff. 

* Chaucer, a Bibliographical Manual, p. 155. 
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the 1687 edition, she does not mention a fact which both mitigates 
abuse inj the title and makes the crude work of Chaucer Junior 
more noteworthy. He pays Chaucer the not entirely questionable 
compliment of retelling the Miller’s Tale and the Merchant’s Tale 
in the hope that they will please his chap-book clientele. That is 
to say, for the Miller’s Tale he tells Chaucer’s telescoped fabliaux 
of the clerk who foretells a flood in order to trick a husband and 
of the second lover who gets revenge for his discomfiture by the 
clerk, all as it was put together by Chaucer but with only bare 
facts and no names. But for the Merchant’s Tale he intrigues us 
by recounting Boccaccio’s version of the pear-tree incident, sup- 
posedly preferring it deliberately to Chaucer’s. The bare possi- 
bility that Chaucer Junior did not know the Decameron and that 
by telling Boccaccio’s story he proves it naturalized in England 
is arresting, but probably Chaucer Junior knew the Decameron, 
at least through English translation. 

The copy in the Pepysian library is bound up with that collec- 
tion of popular literature which has been named Penny Merri- 
ments.® It has twenty-three pages and contains sixteen prose stor- 
ies or anecdotes together with three songs. The stories are some- 
times so short as to be merely witty answers, usually indecent, and 
the events are all laid in Canterbury. The title-page in full is 
as follows: 

Canterbury Tales: composed For the Entertainment of All In- 
genuous young Men and Maids at their merry Meetings, upon 
Christmas, Easter, Whitson-tide, or any other time; especially in 
long Winter Evenings, to keep good Wits imply’d. Intermiat with 
pleasant Stories, witty Jests, and delightful Songs, very proper 
for either City, Town or Country, with an Epistle Dedicated to 
the Bakers, Smiths and Millars. By Chaucer Junior. This may 
be Printed, R. P. Printed for J. Back at the Black Boy near the 
Draw-Bridge on London-Bridge, 1687. 

The hint is plain that such a collection was meant as a stock 
of folk-lore which, once it had been started, would circulate with- 
out the aid of the printed page. Purchasers were meant to, and 
probably did, buy the book to increase the fund of entertaining 
jests which they could recall from memory upon fitting occasions. 


* 11, pp. 225 ff. 
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In other words, the complete cycle through which a folk-tale of 
vitality may travel is at least indicated, from the folk to the skil- 
ful hand of a sophisticated author like Chaucer or Boccaccio and 
back to the folk again through the popularizing ministrations of 
a go-between. That the medieval story of the pear-tree in all its 
forms had been entirely forgotten by the unlettered in England 
and that Chaucer Junior gave oral life to it again would be con- 
tentions perhaps too difficult to prove. 

The promised “epistle” of the jest-book is brief and has a 
homely concreteness. It runs: 


The Dedication to the Bakers, Smiths, Millers, and other Readers. 

You are presented here with a choice Banquet of delightful Tales, pleas- 
ant Stories, witty Jests, and merry Songs to divert the young Men and 
Maids when they come to the Bake-house, Forge or Mill; and by these you 
may encrease your Trade and call customers to you: for be sure the merry 
Lasses will go where they can be furnished with Tales, Stories and Jests; 
therefore these are as necessary for you as a fair Wife for a fine Tavern, 
a young Hostess for an old Inn, or a Gazet for a Coffee-House. It is 
fitted for all manner of Persons, therefore I hope you will all furnish your 
selves with it; for it will be a rare companion for Old and Young upon 
many Occasions; especially at Christmas, Paster, Whitsontide, or long 
Winter Evenings over a Cup of Nut-brown Ale and Lambs-wool. In a 
word, you will find it as comfortable as Matrimony, or as sweet as a 
Maiden-head at midnight, or a Sack-Posset at the latter end of a Fire. 
What would you have more, the young Men and Maids may laugh till their 
Lungs ake, and the old and melancholly, will find Dr. Merryman the best 
Physitian. 

The Miller’s Tale, wholly without title or reference to Chaucer’s 
Miller, is the sixth in Chaucer Junior, and the pear-tree story, 
also without title, is the eleventh. Although the story of the car- 
penter and his wife’s lovers is no less interesting than the other 
for the method which reduces it to the compass of the popular 
mind, it does not depart from Chaucer in any essential fact and 
is less worth reproduction. The pear-tree story, very like the 
Miller’s Tale in length and form, is as follows: 


A Beautiful young Gentlewoman of Canterbury, being wedded to an Old 
Man in respect of his Riches, he being as full of Ice, as she of Fire, had 
a mind to try the difference between young and old Flesh, shewed some 
kindness more than ordinary to her Serving-man; which he perceiving, 
lays hold of all Opportunities to address himself to her by way of Love; 
but she would not yield to his Desire, unless he would contrive some way 
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to cornute her Husband in his presence and he not to believe it, this caused 
the Serving-man to stretch his Invention upon the Rack, who at last ac- 
quainted his Mistress that he had found an Experiment to do it, provided 
she would when her Husband and she was a walking in the Garden, pre- 
tend to Long for some Fruit on some of the highest Trees, and to leave to 
him the management of the rest, which accordingly she did: The Old Man 
calling his Man to ascend the tree to gather the Fruit; which, as soon as 
he got up, cryed out with a loud Voice, Master, Master, leave off for 
shame, I never in all my life see so unseemly an Action, for shame dis- 
engage yourself from my Mistress, or else some of the Neighbours will see 
you: the old Man amazed at this Language, asked if the Fellow was mad, 
and what he meant? O Sir, said the Man, the Tree is either bewitched 
or else I can not believe mine own Eyes; for I fancy I see you upon my 
Mistress. Come down, come down, and let me get up the Tree to know if, 
it seems so to me; the Fellow comes down and the old Man gets up: in 
the Interim, the young Fellow fell to work with his Mistress, the old Man 
looks down and sees it, cries out, in good Faith says he, it seems to me 
just as it did to you, for methinks I see you upon your Mistress as per- 
fectly as if it was really so: the old Man gets down and thinks the Tree 
bewitched; orders presently to be cut down, for fear it should infect the 
rest. Thus was the old Man made a Cuckold to his own Face and would 
not believe it. 


It may be that Chaucer Junior, if indeed his and not an earlier 
jest-book is the first to give the story in this form, confused his 
Chaucer and his Boccaccio,‘ but more probably, in view of his 
good memory for the Miller’s Tale, he deliberately chose to follow 
Boccaccio, though the other version of the story, in which the 
husband is blind, had been told for Englishmen by Caxton ® as 
well as by Chaucer. The 1620 translation of the Decameron ® at 
least does not furnish any hint as to why Chaucer Junior made 
his changes or omissions. The explanation seems to be the natu- 
ral feeling of the story-teller for the temper of his audience. He 
robs the woman of almost all that wiliness which was the point 
of Boccaccio’s tale for any medieval reader and makes the man 
the contriver of the trickery. The tests of the woman by the 
lover, in which she is made by Boccaccio to show the most deli- 
eate artistry in intrigue, and their climax in the extraction of 
the tooth are omitted, evidently as too fine spun and too protract- 


“Seventh day, ninth story. 
5 Cf. Chaucer Society Originals and Analogues, pp. 181-2. 
* Reprinted 1909 with introduction by Edward Hutton. 
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ed for the “ bakers, smiths, millers, and other readers.” Also the 
audacious irony of Boccaccio’s Lydia, who has the tree cut down 
because it has sinned against her honor and might do wrong to 
some other woman, becomes in Chaucer Junior the condemning 
of a bewitched tree by the husband, something that “all ingen- 
uous young men and maids ” of the countryside could understand. 


WILLARD FARNHAM. 
University of California. 





A SOURCE FOR TARTUFFE, 1067-1070. 


In Du Ryer’s Lucréce (pub. 1638), tv, 2 are found the following 
lines : 
Ne vous abusez plus, ne croyez plus aux fables. 
L’honneur n’est qu’un faux Dieu qui fait des misérables; 
A scavoir icy bas secrettement aymer, 
Consiste la vertu que l’on doit estimer. 


These might be supposed to have furnished a suggestion for 
Tartuffe 1502-1506, except that a passage in Regnier seems to be 
nearer. Other lines in Lucréce, however, are nearer te Tartuffe 
1067-1070 than anything that has been suggested. They occur 
shortly after Collatin has foolishly invited Tarquin to his house 
and the latter has made proposals to Lucréce. The lines are: 


Lors qu’on attaque ainsi la vertu d’une femme, 
Elle doit d’elle-mesme estouffer cette flamme, 
Et n’en peut avertir un mary génereux, 

Sans exciter un feu beaucoup plus dangereux. 


Since Moliére in 1644 bought Du Ryer’s Scévole, which was 
played many times by him later, and also played Alcionée with 
the Précieuses Ridicules in 1659, there is no doubt he knew Du 
Ryer’s tragedies well. 


HERMAN BELL. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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REVIEWS. 


Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. Edited by J. R. R. Totxren 
and E. V. Gorpon. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1924. 


The two Oxford scholars who have collaborated on this much 
needed edition of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight have pro- 
duced a book of great importance for students of Middle English. 
They renounce any intention of adding to our knowledge of sub- 
jects that have little direct bearing on the poem itself. Indeed, 
their introduction contains hardly a single new suggestion about 
the author and his works, or about the genesis of his story, though 
it judiciously reviews what has been written on these subjects by 
other scholars. Their primary object has been to expound the 
meaning of one of the most difficult texts in Middle English, and 
in this, surely the chief duty of an editor, they have admirably 
succeeded. The notes, besides discussing textual problems, provide 
illuminating comment on mediaeval customs, and especially on the 
Arthurian background of the poem. A brief section on the poet’s 
language contains helpful analyses of the large Scandinavian and 
French elements in the vocabulary. The excellent glossary is the 
first to accompany the poem since the entirely inadequate one of 
Morris’s edition (1864), for Gollancz in his revisions (1897, 1912) 
has printed only the text. 

The book is convenient in size and pleasant in appearance. . These 
advantages would not have been forfeited by the inclusion of a 
more extensive bibliography. The lack of an adequate bibliog- 
raphy is the more noticeable because of the paucity of biblio- 
graphical references in the notes. In avoiding the tendency of 
American and German editors to swamp their texts in a sea of 
references, English editors, it seems, are apt to fall into the oppo- 
site error. After all, Gawain is likely to be read not so much by 
the beginner in Middle English as by the advanced student, who 
would welcome bibliographical help.* In this connection it may 
be noted that the Select Bibliography fails to mention Morris’s 
revision of 1869, which differs frequently in details from the first 
printing of 1864, even though it was not issued as a new edition. 

The text, the preface tells us, is free from ‘a litter of italics, 
asterisks, and brackets, the trail of the passing editor.’ Deviations 
from the manuscript are noted only at the bottom of the page. 
The editors do not record the frequent cases where the original 


1Cf. Hulbert’s criticism, Modern Philology, xxim, 246-9. J. H. G. 
Grattan, Review of English Studies, 1, 484-7, on the other hand, commends 
the editors for not attempting to epitomize all the ‘literature’ that has 
gathered around the poem. 
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scribe has first written the wrong letter and then corrected it, and 
this is not strictly necessary. But fuller information about the 
state of the text would occasionally be helpful. Thus no mention 
is made of the fact that a second hand has made corrections and 
retraced words in dark brown ink where the manuscript is rubbed 
or illegible. In most cases this is of no importance, as in make, 
43, where the last three letters are obviously in a different hand. 
But sometimes this retracing may account for forms that are not 
usual in the manuscript, such as fayld, 658 (f and d rewritten) ; 
yourr, 1214, an error unnoted by the editors in a passage where 
there is a good deal of retracing; woled, 1508, where the ed seems 
to be retraced, possibly over a de. A few minor misreadings may 
be added: the manuscript has pe proude 168, not fe proude; of 
oer, 591, the editors say that ‘ what was read as wu is really part 
of f, the lower portion of which had faded,’ but the letter seems 
clearly wu, and is quite unlike the top of the scribe’s p, though oper 
was undoubtedly the auvthor’s word; on the other hand, the final 
letter of ly3tli, 608, ought to be read as y, though all except the first 
stroke is faint ; spekere, 2461, which the editors print as the manu- 
script reading, following Gollancz, is really speked. 

In the reading of the passages that have been blotted on the 
opposite page, the so-called ‘ off-sets,’ Tolkien and Gordon have in 
one instance succeeded better than Knott, who first observed their 
value (Mod. Lang. Notes, xxx, 102). In the famous passage de- 
scribing the boar-hunt, gryme, 1442, is certainly right, not gridre, 
as read by Knott. But the preceding word is, I think, neither 
Knott’s queried hise, nor Tolkien and Gordon’s pis—which they 
supply and do not pretend to read—but plainly ful in the offset.’ 
Fortunately this reading makes as good sense, if not better, than 
the previous ones: ‘ Ful grymme quen he gronyed, Penne greued 
mony.’ In 1444 both Knott and the Oxford editors seem to me 
too confident in reading sped(e) (Knott spede rad) in the offset; 
t looks as much like sparred, which would be ME. sparre, ‘ spring, 
thrust rapidly,’ see Pearl 1169 and NED. s. v. spar, v. 3, where 
Wars of Alexander 2975, and Destruction of Troy 6690, 6914 are 
cited. ‘Sparred forth good sped boute spyt more.’ In 2329, ‘ fe 
couenaunt schop ry3t so, Schapen in Arpure} halle3,’ Knott and the 
editors seem to have been misled by the schop of the preceding line 
and Gollancz’s emendation [schaped] into seeing scha(pen) in the 
offset. ‘The first three letters seem to me to be fer or possibly fet, 
and the word is probably fermed, ‘ confirmed ’ or fetled, ‘ arranged.’ 


*One dislikes to appear too positive when competent scholars are un- 
willing to commit themselves, but the skeptical may now take the Early 
English Text Society’s facsimile, and read for themselves with the aid 
of a mirror and sunlight. My own readings are based on the manuscript 
itself, which I studied in 1922, my rotograph, and the new facsimile. 
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Besides, the assumed repetition of the same word schop... 
schapen, like that of spede ... good sped (1444) would not be 
characteristic of the author. Finally, Knott is surely right in read- 
ing hor not bor in 1441, and I agree with him in seeing traces of 
what looks like hoge beneath the blot: ‘ For he wat; hoge, hor alper 
grattest.’ 

Of the many emendations that have been proposed for Gawain, 
the editors wisely adopt very few. Some of their own suggestions, 
such as lachez, for cachez, 1906, where a word beginning with / is 
required for the alliteration, are likely to win favor. Both for bot, 
144 (Napier’s suggestion) spoils the sense, for a contrast must be 
intended between the preceding line which describes the Green 
Knight’s back and breast as ‘sturne’ and that which describes 
‘his wombe and his wast’ as ‘ worthily smale,’ a contrast quite in 
accord with mediaeval ideals of strength and beauty. ‘ Alle his 
forsnes he fong at pe fyue joye},’ 646, the editors have emended 
to ‘ Alle his fersnes he feng,’ etc. But fong occurs in Pearl 884, 
and ‘strength of character’ (forceness is recorded elsewhere) 
rather than ‘ fierceness’ is what Gawain would derive from the 
Five Joys. Iquere, 660, emended to aiquere, may easily be ME. 
ywhere, OE. gehwér, ‘ everywhere’; ayquere is elsewhere always 
spelled with a y. 

Readings that have been previously considered difficult the editors 
frequently make clear by new punctuation, and in this respect their 
text marks a great advance over that of the Early English Text 
Society. Thus bi grypte for bi-grypte, 214; fe, lede for fe lede, 
258; to his cort-fere; for to his cort fere3, 594, are slight changes, 
but make notable improvement in the sense. The recognition of 
parenthetical clauses in 1511 ff. and 1860 makes the text intelli- 
gible, though the similar parenthesis in 1623 hardly solves the 
difficulty. Different punctuation would, I think, explain the be- 
ginning of the quatrain (2207-11), which is paraphrased ‘ Let God 
work [his will]; ah well! it helps me not a bit [to be afraid]. I 
should punctuate: 


Let God worche! ‘ We loo "— 
Hit helppe3 me not a mote, 


and paraphrase ‘ Let God work his will! ‘Alas’ (i.e. lamentation) 
helps me not a bit,’ with redundant hit as frequently. The occa- 
sional paraphrases in the notes are so helpful that it might have 
been advisable to include more explanations of passages such as 
132-3, 821, where competent translators and learned commentators 
have gone astray. The editors interpret line 2511: ‘ For non may 
hyden his harme, bot vnhap ne may hit’ as meaning ‘ For none 
may hide his (spiritual) harm, but he cannot unfasten it.? But 
even the author of Gawain can hardly be guilty of the extremely 
unnatural word-order which this explanation assumes in the second 
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clause. I see no difficulty in the usual interpretation: ‘ without 
misfortune ensuing.’ Gawain means that he is going to wear the 
lace as the sign of his shame, for he has learned by experience 
that misfortune always results from attempting to conceal one’s 
guilt. 

The glossary, which contains many new definitions and etymolo- 
gies, is a valuable contribution to Middle English lexicography. 
Especially important is the recognition of the large Scandinavian 
element in vocabulary and phraseology. Fyske, ‘scamper,’ is 
derived from ON. fisask, ‘ desire, but in meaning it seems more 
closely connected with OE. fi#san, ‘hasten.’ Twynne with double 
n is from ON. tvinna rather than OE. twinan. The noun wyke;, 
used of the corners of the boar’s mouth, is clearly to be connected 
with ON. vik (cf. munnvik) rather than OE. wic, ‘creek.’ Be- 
cause of the alliterative requirements many words are used in 
extraordinary senses, and many of the definitions are, of course, 
purely contextual (e. g. neje, ‘touch,’ 1836). Chekke in line 
1107 means ‘ booty, gain,’ the commonest meaning of OF. eschec, 
rather than mere ‘fortune.’ There are very few errors or mis- 
prints. In the section on language the verb jaule is twice cited 
(pp. 126, 127) as joule. 

Rosert J. MENNER. 

Yale University. 





Handbuch der mittelenglischen Grammatik, Erster Teil: Laut- 
lehre. By RicHarD JoRDAN. xvi-+ 273 pp. Carl Winter’s 
Universitaitsbuchhandlung, Heidelberg, 1925. M. 8. 


It is a curious fact that no thoroughgoing scientific grammar 
of Middle English has yet been written. The Wrights have given 
us a sound elementary grammar, it is true, but no definitive work 
exists. Morsbach’s grammar will never be brought to completion, 
and now the untimely death of Jordan takes away the one scholar 
who had devoted himself to the long neglected task. Before he 
died he had got out his Lautlehre, fortunately enough. It is this 
which is before us for review. The volume reflects the man. Its 
fulness, its accuracy, its ordered array of facts, move one to admi- 
ration. In its making Jordan lived up to the exacting standards 
of present-day grammatical study, and his book now holds the 
field as the authoritative work on Middle English phonology. And 
yet one is not altogether satisfied with it. Clear and systematic 
though it be, it lacks the freshness of approach which one ought 
to feel in the magnum opus of a master. Jordan’s grammar is a 
fine and a useful piece of work, but it breaks no new ground. It is 
so thoroughly in line with our grammatical tradition that we could 
get on without it. 
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I will illustrate with the traditional division of the Middle Eng- 
lish vocabulary into two parts, the Germanic and the Romanic ele- 
ments, so-called. This division Jordan follows, of course; indeed, 
his whole method of study is dominated by it. We are given, first, 
the phonology of the Germanic element, then that of the Romanic 
element. This procedure, I think, is unsound, at bottom. It has 
grown, not so much out of the phonological phenomena themselves 
as out of the etymological point of view which dominated gram- 
matical study in the pre-scientific age. A rigidly scientific method 
of approach would call for a different division, a division into 
native words and loan-words, the latter group falling into as many 
subdivisions as there were languages concerned. Thus, after tak- 
ing up the sound-changes in native words, the grammarian would 
consider the various groups or loan-words each for itself. His 
chapters on Dutch words in Middle English would be worked out 
as systematically as would be his chapters on French words. Such 
classifications as Germanic and Romanic have little if any point 
for the Middle English period. The Dutch-sound-system is a 
thing for itself, and the study of what happened to it in English 
mouths is only confused by a quasi-identification of Dutch and 
English under the head Germanic. Similarly, Latin and French 
are only confounded if one persists in lumping them together as 
Romanic. 

Errors or omissions in matters of detail are not absent from 
Jordan’s work, though infrequent. Thus, capun (p. 20) is not 
an OE. but an early ME. borrowing; cf. Max Forster, Anglia, 
xii, 121, note 3. The French pronunciation of w in words like 
reducen (p. 21) is no proof of anything except the triumph of 
the Anglo-French spelling-system. 0. Funke’s paper in Englische 
Studien, tv, 1-25, should be included in the bibliography at the 
top of p. 21. Under brawl (p. 24) a reference to my etymology 
(Mod. Phil., xx, 198) would have been in place. On p. 192 the 
author should have referred, at least, to H. D. Learned’s Accentua- 
tion of OF, Loanwords in English, PMLA, xxxvu, 707 ff. The 
diphthong wi (rather than oi) cannot safely be deduced, in words 
like anguish, by the development of ‘the first element to a w upon 
stress-shift to the second element (p. 211); for monosyllabic o as 
well as u might perfectly well become w, under the circumstances. 


The Johns Hopkins University. Kemp MALONE. 





Etudes sur la théatre frangais et italien de la Renaissance, par 
Maurice Mignon (Paris, Champion, 1923). 


Much genuine scholarship is shown by the five papers by M. Mignon 
included in this small pamphlet. The careful criticism of Ariosto’s 
a 
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comedies, especially of La Cassaria and I Suppositi, the notice of 
Revisius Textor—Jean Tixier de Ravisy—announced as preliminary 
to a more complete forthcoming study, and the concluding essay 
on the Italian theatre at Lyons in the Renaissance, all introduce 
some new materiel and bring both that and facts already known 
into thoughtfully defined relationship to the history of French 
drama. M. Mignon’s belief is that Italian models were even more 
important to French playwrights than Moland and others have 
stated. Ariosto’s influence seems to him particularly pervasive, 
though in his discussion he does not emphasize Ariosto’s influence 
so much as his subjects and style. Textor’s life is sympathetically 
set forth in the paper devoted to him, and the reasons for his popu- 
larity in the pedagogical world of his time are fully explained. 
The last chapter contains several new notes on Italian actors in 
Lyons, most famous among them the early sixteenth-century visitor, 
Alione, writer of carnival farces and macaronic verse, and Isabella 
Andreini, the greatly praised prima donna who died there in 1604. 


WINIFRED SMITH. 
Vassar College. 





The Chaucer Tradition. By Aace BrusENDorFF. New York: 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1925. Pp. 510. 
$5.50. 


To observing eyes it has become apparent that a scholarly in- 
terest in Chaucer has of late noticeably declined. For this two 
reasons may be given. Students, even before the war, had begun 
to turn their attention to later periods. But it was felt, by Chaucer 
specialists likewise, that the major evidence was all in. So com- 
pletely had the field been revolutionized (a comparison between 
the two editions of Root will show what was done in a decade and 
a half), that nothing of great moment—so it was argued—could be 
unearthed. Much of the credit for putting Chaucer into his proper 
light, it may be said, goes to this country, and forms a brilliant 
chapter in the history of English scholarship in America. 

At the moment, however, when Chaucerian investigation with 
us is at low ebb, there comes from Copenhagen (continuation of 
a doctor’s dissertation begun under Jespersen) one of the most 
important studies in recent years. Conclusions innumerable, ac- 
cepted by scholars as final, are challenged, and fresh contribu- 
tions appear on nearly every page. The author’s equipment is 
masterly: an intimate acquaintance with the vast body of Chaucer 
criticism; a grasp of linguistics as well as of mediaeval history 
and literature ; and—of paramount importance—a first-hand knowl- 
edge of the mss. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that Dr. 
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Brusendorff sets new standards in Chaucerian research; it is cer- 
tain that his volume will stimulate many a seminar. 

His approach, strangely overlooked hitherto, is sound: “'to ex- 
amine the way in which the knowledge of Chaucer’s personality 
and writings was handed down, ... in order to show that our 
information, scrappy though it is, represents a fully authoritative 
tradition, which yields some important biographical facts about 
the poet and offers the sole reliable basis for a true bibliographical 
canon of his works” (Preface). It is but fair to state that this 
thesis (as well as the title) inadequately suggests the wealth of 
material in the book. 

In the opening chapter, entitled “ Problems,” evidence is given 
that the Troilus ms. (Corpus Christi Coll. Camb.) is probably au- 
thentic, since it was in the possession of the descendants of John of 
Gaunt. Accordingly, the portrait (‘two reproductions appear) of 
Chaucer reading before the court comes close to being a genuine 
representation. It can no longer be doubted that Thomas was the 
poet’s son,—a conclusion independently arrived at by Professor 
Martin Ruud in his valuable monograph (“Thomas Chaucer”: 
Univ. of Minn. Studies in Lang. and Lit., 1926). But the much- 
maligned Lydgate knew “rather intimately” two generations of 
the Chaucer family; indeed Thomas was one of his patrons. 
Naturally the value of Lydgate’s information is increased. When 
he says therefore that the LGW was written “at the request of the 
queen,” it “must surely be allowed to settle the old question 
whether the queen, Anne . . . is represented by the Alcestis figure ” 
(p. 40). Finally, it was through the Monk of Bury that Shirley 
came to know the poet’s descendants and his writings (p. 42), an 
important fact as we shall later see. 

The Cant. Tales are discussed in Chap. II: “‘The Principles of 
Textual Criticism ” ; “'The ms. Groups”; “ The Text.” The Elles- 
mere “is much the best group and in doubtful cases it is always 
safest to accept its evidence”; occasionally, however, the Oxford 
variants give the best reading” (pp. 106 ff.). In the Man of Law’s 
Epilogue, B. suggests Yeoman instead of Shipman; but this con- 
jecture does not take into account the inappropriateness of language 
to the forester. To be sure we know little of the Yeoman. Still, 
would the knight have had as an attendant one of the loose kind? 

The Host’s comments on Griselda, which are undoubtedly genu- 
ine, B. would place immediately after the Clerk’s Envoy: “the 
light, humorous touch of the stanza was due to Chaucer’s definite 
wish for artistic relief from the savage attacks on women in the 
Envoy and the Merchant’s Prologue” (p. 76). The four contem- 
porary tragedies of the Monk, the author (following the all Eng- 
land tradition) would place at the end (pp. 77f.). B. rightly 
warns against tampering too freely with the text of Chaucer; 
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scribes and modern editors have taken too many liberties, believing 
the poet could write no faultless line (108 ff.). For good reasons 
the theory that the Shipman’s Tale was intended for the Wife of 
Bath is rejected (pp. 118f.). Not the least valuable part of Bru- 
sendorff’s work is his discussion of the duration of the pilgrimage 
and the arrangement of the tales (pp. 120ff.). Since Chaucer 
was probably not responsible for the titles of his tales, B. raises 
the question whether “ Unworthy Sone of Eve” is after all a slip 
(p. 131). 

The longer works are taken up in Chap. III. Lydgate’s well 
known remark on “Dante in Ynglyssh” the author believes 
refers to a part or whole of the Wife of Bath’s Tale (pp. 149 ff.). 
The HF is thought to celebrate the royal engagement. It was on 
or about Dec. 10 (cf. HF, ll. 63, 111), 1380, that Richard finally 
decided to marry. Brusendorff’s view is greatly strengthened by 
the mention of Froissart’s Le Temple D’Onnour, a poetical dream 
vision treating an actual marriage which likely served as a model 
for the HF (pp. 158 ff.). 

The view that there were two or more versions of T’'C published 
before the poem was finished are rejected. On the contrary B., 
basing his opinion on three passages not found in some mss. (cf. 
p- 170), holds “that the text goes back to Chaucer’s own draft, 
where the passages were added in the margin or on loose slips.” 
Thus careful copyists incorporated these revised readings, while 
the other mss. show the rejected readings copied by careless 
scribes (p. 171). The chapter concludes with a discussion of 
the Astrolabe. Since Lydgate (who was probably in a position to 
know) says that this treatise was written for the poet’s son, Kitt- 
redge’s “identification (viz. Clifford’s son) appears very unlikely 
indeed” (p. 175f.). 

The chapter on “The Minor Poems” is a contribution in itself. 
Here Shirley comes into his own. Fortune is probably genuine. 
The Envoy to Truth, for insufficient reasons I think, B. believes 
spurious (for evidence that Chaucer knew Vache see “ New Chau- 
cer Items” in ML Notes, xt, pp. 511 ff.). The concluding stanza 
of Anelida and Arcite is thought unChaucerian; obviously the KT 
is affected (p. 260). The Complaint of Mars probably refers (on 
the strength of Shirley) to a contemporary love affair. B. plaus- 
ibly identifies the characters with Sir John Holland and the 
Duchess of York. The Complaint of Pity is colored by Dante and 
a sonnet of Petrarch (pp. 268 ff.). For the first time we have an 
exact reprint of Womanly Noblesse. The Balade of a Reve is 
probably by Chaucer. The Proverbs may owe something to De- 
schamps. On p. 286 there is noted a possible Bohemian literary 
influence on Chaucer. Scogan probably refers to John and not 
Henry, and is plausibly dated 1391 and not 1393 (289 ff.). 
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Chap. V on the R. Rose is an exhaustive monograph of 130 pp. 
Briefly his thesis is that Chaucer made a complete translation of 
the poem “a few years before 1380.” “The garbled state of the 
text is mainly due to its having been handed down by a younger 
contemporary of Chaucer, who had to rely on his memory in doing 
so and who introduced several conscious as well as many uncon- 
scious changes. When his memory failed him he reproduced the 
text as best he might, sometimes with the assistance of the French 

oem. .. While it is impossible to give this reviser a name, his 
local habitation must have been the North Midlands” (p. 415; 
cf. p. 382). In short, the poem is not “made up from fragments 
of the work of several translators, but . . . the original version was 
rather handed down through failing memory” (p. 387). 

The concluding chapter deals with lost and spurious works. 
Maudeleyne (a hypothetical stanza is given) presumably resembled 
Seint Cecilie (pp. 426 ff). The Book of the Lion was probably 
inspired by Deschamps (p. 429). Several minor works are re- 
jected (pp. 439 ff.). Skeat’s Clanvowe and not Kittredge’s can- 
didate wrote The Cuckoo and the Nightingale. His evidence on 
this point seems conclusive. Though B. is probably right in tak- 
ing the middle path on Chaucer’s relations with Gaunt, it is well 
to remember that Thomas C. by 1389 was identified with this noble- 
man (cf. Ruud, op. cit.). B. thinks it “not unlikely” that 
Richard is to be identified with the God of Love in LGW (p. 
448 n.). 

Three appendices contain some of the most important material 
in the book. In A., Shirley and Lydgate are treated. Attention 
is directed in B. to the unsatisfactory state of Chancer’s text, and, 
though the dangers of emendation are noted, some good conjectures 
are made. In “Chaucer and Deschamps” (in C.) further bor- 
rowings from the French poet are given. The book ends with. 
what is perhaps Brusendorff’s most startling theory: “ it is entirely 
unwarrantable to assume two occasions (as does Lowes, viz. 1386 
and 1393), on which Clifford served as the literary messenger of 
Deschamps. We have got one reference, and one only, to such a 
mission; we cannot then gratuitously postulate that there really 
were two, occurring seven years apart, but under exactly similar 
conditions.” Likewise Kittredge’s belief that Clanvowe’s Book of 
Cupid contains a reference to the daisy in LGW is rejected. 
Accordingly, Chaucer first saw Deschamps’ poems in 1393. The 
two Prologues of the LGW are then to be dated 1393 and 1394 
respectively. 

This review, in spite of its length, has left untouched many sig- 
nificant matters. The references which have been checked up are 
correct, except one; P. 109, n. 2: for “ Eng. Stud. 47. 84 ff.” proba- 
bly read “ Eng. Stud. 47. 1ff., espec. 30 ff.” Unfortunately Root’s 
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first edition was used. Brusendorff’s style is admirable, and there 
is many a page of illuminating criticism. Finally, the volume 
should hasten the preparation of a critical edition of Chaucer. A 
good text, together with pertinent material now embedded in places 
only known to the sturdy specialist, is at present the greatest need ; 
and until that is met the study of the poet will suffer all along 
the line. 


ERNEST KUHL. 
Goucher College. 





Medieval Romance in England, A Study of the Sources and Ana- 
logues of the Non-Cyclic Metrical Romances. By Laura A. 
Hrppard, Ph.D. viii + 342 pp. Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, New York, 1924. $3.50. 


This excellent volume first took form as a Chicago doctor’s dis- 
sertation, but its publicaiton was deferred, wisely enough, from 
year to year, so that when it finally appeared it had become a pro- 
duct in every way worthy of the ripe, broad scholarship which we 
have learned to associate with its author. In her “ Preface” Mrs. 
Loomis says, “ The amount of intensive work that has been done 
on the individual non-cyclic romances and the lack of any compre- 
hensive effort to summarize the results have led almost equally to 
the present undertaking. ... Hach romance is treated individu- 
ally in a section, one part of which deals with Versions, and one 
with the Origins of the tale. Under Versions I have attempted to 
give something of a life history of each legend by listing all the 
literary versions which were composed before 1500, and by indi- 
cating so far as possible their relationship. In the section on 
Origins I have recorded the opinions of scholars on the historical 
and legendary elements that gave rise to the story and have tried 
to set forth the most important motifs which characterize the 
different versions. The Index of Matters and Literature at the 
close of the book is designed to codrdinate this material and to 
reveal for these romances ... the recurrent themes, the stock 
situations, characters, incidents, properties, the dominating concep- 
tions, which mark the favorite patterns of medieval story-tellers 
as diverse in purpose and ability as the authors of these romances.” 
The author modestly says nothing of her own original contribu- 
tions, which are considerable, particularly in esthetic interpretation 
and evaluation. 

The limitation indicated in the sub-title is adhered to perhaps 
too rigidly; thus, even a romance like Sir Launfal is excluded, 
although it can hardly be looked upon as cyclic except in a rather 
technical sense. But the author is doubtless wise in drawing the 
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line mechanically ; if you don’t draw it thus, you will have trouble 
drawing it at all! And by limiting herself in this fashion, the 
author has been enabled to do her work with a thoroughness, accu- 
racy and intelligent discrimination highly creditable to herself and 
to American philology. Naturally, however, an undertaking so 
formidable as hers could not be carried out impeccably. I have 
gone through the chapter on Havelok the Dane with some care, 
and find several deficiencies of one sort or another. Thus, Kupfer- 
schmidt’s discussion of the French versions is referred to, but no 
mention is made of J. Vising’s study of the same matter in his 
Etude sur le dialecte anglo-normand du XII. siécle, although this 
study superseded that of Kupferschmidt. I miss from the bibliog- 
raphy A. Bugge’s “ Havelok og Olaf Tryggvesgn,” Aarbgger, 1908, 
pp. 233 ff. In a note on p. 107 A. Olrik is said to have noted that 
the Hrolfssaga is connected but slightly with the Havelok legend 
but closely with Meriadoc. But Olrik took this observation (with 
due acknowledgments) from O. L. Olson’s Relation of Hrolfssaga 
... to Beowulf (Chicago dissertation, 1916) and credit should 
go where it igdue. The device of setting dead men up on stakes 
to deceive one’s enemies is employed, not only in Saxo’s story of 
Hamlet, but also in his story of Gram (ed. Holder, p. 17). A 
minute examination of other chapters might well reveal further 
blemishes. But if these are no more serious than, the ones I have 
pointed out, Mrs. Loomis may safely be congratulated on having 
written a work of value and importance for the medieval philologist. 


The Johns Hopkins University. Kemp MALONE. 





L’Appel de la route, par Edouard Estaunié, edited by MARJORIE 
L. Henry. Boston, Ginn, 1926. xxviii + 339 pp. $1.56. 


The many teachers who find it hard to thread their way through 
recent literature will welcome the guidance offered by a new series 
of texts, under the general editorship of Professor Morize, called 
Contemporary France in Literature. Duhamel, Estaunié, Quil- 
Iaumin, and Pérochon will be more to their taste than a réchauffé 
ot M. Perrichon or le Petit Chose. L’ Appel de la route, the first 
of the volumes announced to appear, sets an excellent standard for 
the editions that are to follow. Miss Henry is well adapted to 
her task, for she combines with an unusual knowledge of French 
a personal acquaintance with M. Estaunié. One is not suprised 
to find an illuminating introduction and a well edited text. The 
absence of a vocabulary and the fact that only the most essential 
notes are given may injure the sale of the book and limit it to ad- 
vanced students, but these are probably the readers that Miss H. 
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had in mind, for the haunting flavor of Estaunié’s novels will 
mean little to those who are in their first and second year. Even 
for advanced students there may be too little action in this novel. 
La Vie secréte might have been, on this account, a better choice. 
But if the editor can make students appreciate the beauty of l’Appel 
de la route, so much the greater credit will be due her. The notes 
are unusually good; I find few to criticize. On p. 1 we are told 
that “the French collége is under the direction of the State,” yet 
on p. 2 we find that a man teaching in a school not under state 
control is a professor “au collége R.” A chiquenaude is not a 
“ snap of ” (p. 49), but a blow with the finger, a fillip. “ Destroyed 
by ” (p. 93) is an inexact translation of que grignotent. It is better 
to repeat a brief note than to give cross references (pp. 48, 50, 
65, etc.), for the effect is not to save space, ‘but to lose the reader’s 
time. Such minor faults detract little, however, from the value 
of the edition, which I recommend to all teachers of French in 
American colleges. H.C. 





The Comic Spirit in Restoration Drama. By Henry TEN Eycx 
Perry. New Haven (Yale University Press), 1925. xii+ 
148 pp. 


It is no news that scholars have re-discovered the Restoration 
drama. Most bookmen given to meddling with plays have always 
had a sneaking fondness for the lively pages of Etherege, Wycher- 
ley, and Congreve. Of late, however, stage managers have at- 
tempted the revival of certain pieces, mildly modified, since our 
taste has not yet quite advanced to the meridian of the lords and 
ladies who applauded the suggestive dialogue of the wits. Pro- 
fessor Nettleton, John Palmer, Allardyce Nicoll, and, more re- 
cently, Bonamy Dobrée have dealt learnedly with the makers of 
artificial comedy ; and now comes Professor Perry of the University 
of Wisconsin, who, through the Yale Press, presents a suave dis- 
cussion of The Comic Spirit in Restoration Drama. 

The title of this volume might seem to promise a philosophic 
consideration of varieties of the ludicrous in the plays of the 
period, but the phrase is here restricted to the very limited usage 
of George Meredith in his well-known essay. An introductory 
chapter speaks of theories of the comic but does so in only the 
most cursory fashion. Apparently, Professor Perry is not familiar 
with the survey in German by Gustav Jahn of the history of such 
theories; and he omits consideration of the doctrines of Emerson, 
Bergson, and Sidis, as well as of Freud and of Freud’s latest Eng- 
lish disciple, Professor Greig. Freud and Max Eastman he dis- 
misses in a line, with the easy statement that, “the mind instinc- 
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tively flees from the jargon of psychology and takes refuge in the 
simplicity of classic philosophy.” For Professor Perry, it is not 
the business of psychology and esthetics to trouble with the comic 
at all. But philosophy and George Meredith teach him that the 
comic spirit is an ally of common sense, sound reason, and fair 
justice ; an unimpassioned perception of incongruities which shuns 
satire, on the one hand, and sentiment, on the other. Wit is the 
centre of its being, and it maintains a happy equilibrium of pleas- 
ure and pain as its mental concomitant. Really, the treatment of 
the comic spirit is here so meagre and superficial that the title of 
the volume turns out to be no more than an alluring if misleading 
label upon five collected essays concerned with five leading play- 
wrights of the Restoration. 

The essays themselves are excellent. They offer a detailed dis- 
cussion of a score of comedies, not merely according to their exem- 
plification of the comic spirit, but in general. Here are analyses 
of plots, indications of sources French and Spanish, comments 
upon the characters and the dialogue, and a careful placing of each 
playwright in the progress of the genre from burlesque and satire 
over to sentiment and that “Drama of Sensibility” concerning 
which Professor Bernbaum has written so winningly. 

Of course, it is a heartless, godless world, this of Restoration 
comedy,—a world of fops, wits, and rakes, selfish and lawless, en- 
gaged in schemes to gratify their love or money-lust. All the cry 
is pleasure, as wives intrigue with gallants, husbands intrigue with 
other husbands’ wives, or with ladies of the town, parents scheme 
profitable matches for the young, and youths hoodwink their par- 
ents. ‘There is little thought and much smart talk, endless love- 
making and no true passion. It is a shallow, sensual, cynical 
society that is laughed at, sometimes savagely, as by Wycherley, 
more often with nonchalance, as by Congreve. By degrees senti- 
ment and morality reassert themselves, at first but faintly, as in 
Vanbrugh’s Confederacy and his counter-pictures of rustic virtue 
set over against urban vice, and then more obviously in Farquhar’s 
ladies of feeling and his rakes susceptible of reform. In a literary 
way, this English comedy of four decades, from the days of Charles 
II to those of Queen; Anne, was mainly influenced by Jonson at 
home and by Moliére abroad; but it lacked the moral seriousness 
of Jonson or the bourgeois common sense of Moliére. Jonson’s 
comedy of humours was copied only in its externals, and Moliére’s 
humanity and universality were somehow lost in crossing the 
Channel. Yet, we may recognize, with Professor Perry, that 
“The Comedy of Manners is, prior to the modern Comedy of Ideas, 
the last and most brilliant effort of the laughing muse to resist the 
intrusions of the more serious concerns of existence ”; and for this 
agreeable volume which describes and judges it so fairly we may 
be grateful. 

University of Cincinnati. FraNK W. CHANDLER. 
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French Travellers in Greece (1770-1820). An Early Phase of 
French Philhellenism. By Emite Mataxis. Philadelphia, 
1925. University of Pennsylvania Series in Romanic Lan- 
guages and Literatures, No. 15. 90 pp. 


Le sous-titre de cet ouvrage en indique le véritable sujet. On n’y 
trouvera pas en effet une étude détaillée, ni méme une vue superfici- 
elle et rapide des récits de voyages en Gréce écrits par des Frangais 
de 1770 4 1820. S’en tenant strictement aux limites d’un cadre assez 
étroit, M. Malakis n’a voulu retenir des relations qu’il a parcourues 
que l’opinion des auteurs sur les Grecs modernes. II était cependant 
bien difficile ici de distinguer la Gréce moderne de la Gréce antique. 
Si nous laissons de cété le point de vue des purs politiques auquel 
nous n’avons pas 4 nous placer, il est incontestable que l’intérét 
qui s’est manifesté en France pour la Gréce moderne, a la fin du 
dix-huitiéme et au commencement du dix-neuviéme, était di en 
grande partie 4 un “mirage antique ” dont M. Malakis lui-méme 
a bien été forcé de reconnaitre l’existence puisqu’il a employé le 
terme. I] a négligé cependant de nous dire comment s’était formé 
ce mirage, de quels éléments il était composé, et d’en signaler les 
modifications graduelles et les transformations 4 mesure que !’on 
se rapproche de Chateaubriand et de Byron. II en aurait été autre- 
ment si l’auteur avait repris la question de plus haut. A la fin du 
dix-septiéme siécle, Pitton de Tournefort qui parcourait les iles 
de la mer Egée, a la recherche d’inscriptions antiques et de nou- 
veaux échantillons botaniques, n’a pour les Grecs modernes qu’un 
mépris 4 peine teinté de quelque indulgence et n’a un peu d’estime 
pour eux que parce qu’il regarde “le cerveau de ces pauvres Grecs 
comme autant d’inscriptions vivantes, lesquelles servent 4 nous con- 
server les noms citez par Théophraste et par Dioscoride.” En 
d’autres termes, il ne retrouve entre eux et leurs prédécesseurs que 
le lien commun d’une langue qu’ils n’ont conservée que bien altérée 
et bien corrumpue. Soixante ans plus tard, Guys, par qui M. 
Malakis commence son étude, voit dans la “ Gréce moderne, cou- 
verte du long voile noir des esclaves, une mére captive, affligée.” 
On percoit toute la différence et tout le chemin qui a été par- 
couru, et il aurait été imtéressant de rechercher comment cette 
transformation s’était produite. A Guys, selon M. Malakis un des 
initiateurs les plus marquants du mouvement philhelléne, il ne 
consacre que quatre pages; il se borne 4 signaler “ the additions 
of a popular character on Greek dances and funerals which Madame 
Chénier contributed,’ alors que les lettres de Madame Chénier, 
@ailleurs charmantes, méme si elles ont “a popular character,” 
mettent en lumiére chez les Grecs modernes cette survivance des 
moeurs antiques qui allait leur attirer tant de sympathies. 

Par contre, si l’on accepte le point de vue de M. Malakis, on 
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trouvera chez lui une énumération intéressante et utile des récits 
de voyages en Gréce qui devaient contribuer 4 former cette atmos- 
hére enfiévrée dans laquelle se développa le mouvement phil- 
helléne de 1820 4 1830. II les a caractérisés de facon nette et 
précise, souvent trop bréve 4 notre avis. Il a clairement montré 
la progression qui va de Guys a Chateaubriand, ne rencontrant 
guére sur sa route que deux auteurs, Jacques et André Grasset de 
Saint-Sauveur, qui fussent hostiles aux Grecs modernes. Les 


‘plus récents travaux sur [’[ tinéraire de Paris a4 Jérusalem sont 


résumés de facon exacte et l’influence de l’ouvrage sur le mouve- 
ment philhelléne est indiquée avec précision. Ici comme en tant 
dautres cas, Chateaubriand est au centre méme du carrefour d’ot 
divergent tant de voies que devaient suivre les hommes de la géné- 
ration suivante ; mais je ne peux m’empécher de croire que Chateau- 
briand était plus occupé de localiser le souvenir de ses lectures que 
de questions politiques pendant son grand pélerinage. Pour lui, 
comme pour tous les Frangais d’alors, le philhellénisme était une 
question de sentiment et une question d’esthétique, et il reste 
fort regrettable que M. Malakis qui le sait mieux que personne, et 
qui mieux que personne était préparé pour traiter la question a 
fond, n’ait cru devoir lui faire qu’une place si minime. I/intérét 
pour la Gréce moderne n’est qu’une manifestation du retour a 
Vantique que M. Louis Bertrand avait étudié dans sa thése, une 
transformation de cet exotisme oriental dont M. Martino avait 
esquissé l’histoire. M. Malakis nous doit de reprendre son travail. 
Il a en mains tous les matériaux nécessaires: une documentation 
copieuse et exacte, une bibliographie abondante et une connaissance 
de la langue qui lui permettront, il faut Vespérer, de nous donner 
cette histoire du “sentiment grec” encore mal connu malgré les 
travaux particuliers dont il a été l’objet. 

Il est facheux que les nombreuses indications bibliographiques 
contenues dans les notes n’aient pas été reprises de facon systé- 
matique 4 la fin du livre. L’omission du Voyage de Volney est 
curieuse; M. Malakis aurait pu également noter les traductions 
frangaises de relations étrangéres comme celle de Scrofani, Voyage 
en Gréce, fait en 1794 et 1795, publiée 4 Paris en 1801. 


GILBERT CHINARD. 





Pearl. A Study in Spiritual Dryness. By Sister M. Mapetzva, 
of the Congregation of the Holy Cross. D. Appleton and 
Company, New York, 1925. 

Modern criticism of the Pearl, which has tended more and more 


to belittle the elegiac and emphasize the allegorical element in the 
poem, reaches its final stage in Sister Madeleva’s book. The pro- 
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ponents of the allegorical interpretation, from the late Professor 
Schofield, who thought the Maiden of tthe vision symbolized 
“purity or clean maidenhood,” to Professor W. K. Greene, who 
believes she represents “divine grace,”+ have heretofore admitted 
that the poem was at least cast in the form of an elegy. As long 
as this admission is made, it is difficult to determine whether the 
Maiden is the poet’s child, real or imagined, or someone else’s, 
for this depends largely on one’s estimate of the emotional inten- 
sity of the elegiac passages. Sister Madeleva goes one step further 
than, these critics, and denies, not only that the Pearl is an elegy, 
but even that the poem is written in the form of an elegy. She 
calls it a spiritual autobiography. The Pearl child “represents 
the poet’s own soul, as it might be in a state of perfection at this 
particular time of life” (p. 191). 

In her first chapter, Sister Madeleva reviews and criticizes in 
spirited fashion the earlier interpretations of the poem. In the 
second chapter on “Spiritual Dryness,” she proves the frequency 
of “interior desolation” as an experience in the lives of the 
mediaeval mystics; and in the third, entitled “Spiritual Back- 
grounds and Setting,” she discusses the mystic’s conception of the 
spiritual life, especially as illustrated in the works of fourteenth- 
century Englishmen. In the fourth and by far the longest chapter, 
Sister Madeleva reinterprets the Pearl stanza by stanza in the light 
of the writings of the mystic school. The argument in this section 
is evolved with acumen and ingenuity, and the book as a whole is 
well-planned and delightfully written. 

The inevitability of a spiritual interpretation of the Pearl is 
more easily proved than’ the absurdity of the view that the poet is 
mourning or pretending to mourn the death of a child. All the 
passages that have hitherto been taken to refer to the death of the 
Pearl Maiden, Sister Madeleva endeavors to explain away, and 
interpret as spiritual autobiography. For example, 

Flor & fryte may not be fede 


ber hit doun drof in molde3 dunne; 
For vch gresse mot grow of grayne3 dede (29-31) 


means (p. 101) that “from the death of every fault or imper- 
fection arises the opposite virtue or perfection.” The Maiden’s 
remark : 

For bat bou leste3 wat3 bot a rose, 

pat flowred & fayled as kynde hyt gef (269-70) 
means (p. 134) that the loss of spiritual consolation in a religious 
is “but the withering flower of sensible devotion which does not 
affect at all the root of the devotion.” The Poet’s remark to the 
Maiden : 


1 PMLA. xt (1925), 814-27. Professor Greene’s careful study, which 
contains an admirable critique of Schofield’s view, hardly develops his own 
suggestion with sufficient thoroughness, 
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pou lyfed not two 3er in oure pede; 
pou cowbe3 neuer God nauber plese ne pray, 
Ne neuer nawper Pater ne Crede (483-5) 


refers (pp. 158 ff.) to the “youth” of the religious, who has been 
only two years in a monastery, and whose ignorance of Pater 
and Creed indicate a spiritual infancy. When the Maiden says 
“ When I wente fro yor worlde wete” (761), this does not imply 
death, but is (p. 175) “an expression regularly used to indicate 
entrance into the religious life.” In every case, Sister Madeleva’s 
explanation might be regarded as possible in varying degrees; but 
in every case, also, a strained and curious interpretation is substi- 
tuted for the natural one, and the total impression is not favorable 
to the author’s thesis. 

It is harder to find passages where the allegorical interpretation 
ftts better than ‘that which presupposes personal bereavement. 
Sister Madeleva thinks (p. 133) that a man ingenious enough to 
write the Pearl would hardly conceal a daughter under such a ruse 
as “ Ho wat3 me nerre pen aunte or nece” (233). But is not 
her own explanation, which implies that the Poet is speaking of 
his own soul, fantastic compared with the one she rejects? She 
finds the description of the Pearl “So rounde . . . So smal, so 
smope her syde3 were” (5-6) absurd, if they apply to a young girl 
(pp. 93, 96) as well as to a jewel. But she does not observe that 
the poet when he begins to describe the Maiden herself, actually 
uses two of the same adjectives: “So smobe, so smal, so seme 
sly3t”” (190). He is deliberately reverting to the original descrip- 
tion of the jewel in order to make the reader identify it with the 
Maiden. 

Occasionally Sister Madeleva is guilty of logical inconsistency 
in her attempt to demonstrate the improbability of the traditional 
interpretation. On the Maiden’s discourse concerning baptized 
children (625 ff.), she comments (pp. 169-70) “Here, among 
baptized children the poet should find his daughter or at least 
some reference to her, but there is absolutely none.” Yet if one 
really interprets the poem as an elegy, the daughter is the Maiden 
speaking, and the whole-context proves that she is of the com- 
pany she describes; in fact, the only reason for mentioning bap- 
tized infants at all is because the Maiden is one herself. Sister 
Madeleva is here first reading an allegorical meaning into the 
passage, and then discovering difficulties in the traditional inter- 
pretation, not because it is intrinsically improbable, but simply 
because it fails to harmonize with her own explanation.? 


?Compare her interpretation of line 271, p. 136, and her comment on 
“euentyde,” p. 167, which need not refer to age, spiritual or secular, but 
means simply that the Maiden came late to the Vineyard, in allusion to 
the parable cited. 
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Two erroneous assumptions seem to me to underlie the views 
expressed in the development of Sister Madeleva’s thesis. One 
is that, if the poem is an elegy, it ought to be mournful in every 
line. This passage and that, the author writes, are not elegiac, as 
though this fact sufficed to prove the poem not an elegy. But 
neither is “Blind mouths! that scarce themselves know how to 
hold a sheep-hook” elegiac in tone. Yet it occurs in an elegy, 
and Milton, like the poet of the Pearl, preaches a sermon “ by 
occasion.” The Pearl, like all great elegies, rises above the mere 
record of grief. Another unnecessary assumption is that elegy 
and allegory are essentially incompatible. Professor Fletcher has 
shown (JHGPh. xx, 20-1) how false this dilemma is in the inter- 
pretation of the Pearl and of mediaeval literature generally, where 
facts may have a symbolic meaning above and beyond the literal, 
as every reader of Dante knows. Sister Madeleva’s elaborate alle- 
gory is, of course, irreconcilable in i*: details with the hypothesis 
of elegy. But it is precisely her attempt to reject this hypothesis 
entirely and see allegory everywhere that makes of her book only a 
brilliant town de force. On the other hand, for the considerable 
allegorical element in the Pearl which most scholars, even those 
who call the poem an elegy, now concede, Sister Madeleva’s positive 
interpretation, less rigorously applied and more generally stated, 
is the best that has yet been propounded. There may well be repre- 
sented in the Pearl the spiritual dejection of a man who regains 
through his vision of the Divine Grace that peace which passeth 
understanding. But however much of Sister Madeleva’s work be 
finally accepted, every one interested in the Pearl must give her 
study careful consideration, for it is an original presentation by an 
incisive critic of a point of view natural ‘to one trained in the tra- 
ditions of Catholic mysticism. 

RoBert J. MENNER. 

Yale University. 





The Essays of Montaigne. Translated by Grorce B. Ives. Intro- 
duction by Grace Norton. Four volumes, 397, 399, 347 
pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 


The scholar, and the general reader also, who has not yet looked 
into the recent translation of Montaigne’s Essays by George B. 
Ives, has distinct satisfaction and pleasure to which he may look 
forward. Here is a book readable, accurate, and furnished in ad- 
dition with an abundance of information at once scholarly and 
appreciative. The interpretative comments by Miss Grace Norton 
preceding each essay serve the fine purpose of putting the reader 
into the right state of mind and feeling before he begins its perusal. 

Aside from the faithfulness of the reproduction of Montaigne’s 
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thought through translation, the feature of the book that will 
appeal most strongly to the serious student of Montaigne is the 
method applied throughout of indicating in the text itself of each 
essay the several portions belonging to the 1580, 1588 and 1595 
editions of Montaigne’s original work. This enables the critic 
with a minimum of effort to perceive that what at first may appear 
to him as an impossible inconsistency in the thought may be 
accounted for naturally enough as an opinion changed with the 
passing of the years. Montaigne of course would have been the 
first to laugh at us for insisting too literally on what the greatest 
of his American disciples more seriously terms the hobgoblin of 
little minds, yet even Montaigne would have preferred that his 
readers should get the impression from his works of a real rather 
than an apparent inconsistency. This one can now do. 

The works of Strowski and of Pierre Villey, without going fur- 
ther, show how much water has run beneath the Montaigne mill 
since Cotton last translated the essays. Many results of their own 
research and of that of others are here set forth by Mr. Ives and 
Miss Norton. Of critical apparatus the volumes have a plenty. 

The translation will be subjected to criticism from certain 
quarters for leaving untranslated certain “ unprintable” portions 
of the Essays. A cursory survey, for example, of some three hun- 
dred pages of the third volume, will disclose the fact that about 
fifteen passages, totaling about five pages, are retained in the original 
French presumably on account of their obscenity in connection 
with sexual topics. Whether one is to approve or condemn this 
will depend in part on whether one takes the point of view of the 
general appreciative reader or the high ground of pure scholarship. 
One may judge by the general tone of the polite literature of to- 
day whether even the general reader would have been to any appre- 
ciable extent offended by the translation of the passages in question. 

Now that the work is done, it is difficult to see how the student 
of any period of English literature since the third quarter of the 
sixteenth century can do without it. For the first of the essayists, 
if we may use the term in a literal sense rather than in the sense 
of genres of literature, began to have his effect upon English litera- 
ture before his essays were first translated into English in 1603 
and has continued to exert that influence in every century since. 
The names of those notable in English thought which show his 
influence would fill a page. 

A few passages chosen at random from the original and their 
“englishing ” by Florio, Cotton, and Ives, will show the superi- 
ority of the last translation over the former two: 


Il est vray semblable que le principal credit des miracles, des visions, 
des enchantemens, et de tels effects extraordinaires, vienne de la puissance 
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de V’imagination agissant principalement contre les ames du _ vulgaire, 
plus molles. On leur a si fort saisi la creance qu’ils pensent voir ce 
qu’ils ne voyent pas.—Montaigne. 

It is very likely that the principall credit of visions, of enchantments, 
and such extraordinary effects, proceedeth from the power of imagina- 
tions, working especially in the mindes of the vulgar sort, as the weakest 
and seeliest, whose conceit and beleefe is so seized upon, that they imagine 
to see what they see not.—Florio. 

Tis very probable that visions, enchantments, and all extraordinary 
effects of that nature, derive their credit principally from the power of 
imagination, working as they do, and making their chiefest impression 
upon vulgar and easy souls, whose belief is so full as to think they see 
what they do not.—Cotton.? 

It is probable that the belief in miracles, enchantments, and such extra- 
ordinary matters, is due chiefly to the power of the imagination, acting 
principally on the minds of the common people, which are more easily 
impressed. Their credulity has been so strongly taken possession of, that 
they think they see what they do not see.—Ives. 


La prudence si tendre et circonspecte, est mortelle ennemye de hautes 
executions.—Montaigne.® 


A wisdome so tenderly precise, and so precisely circumspect, is a mortall 
enemie to haughty executions.—Florio. ‘ 

This over-circumspect and wary prudence is a mortal enemy to all high 
and generous exploits.—Cotton. 

Prudence, so sensitive and so circumspect, is the mortal enemy of lofty 
actions.—Ives. 

Tres-plaisante 4 veoir quand le temps commence & en effacer la souve- 
nance, et tres & propos pour nous oster souvent de peine: quand fut en- 
tamée telle besoigne? quand achevée? quels trains y ont passé? combien 
arresté? noz voyages, noz absences, mariages, morts, la reception des 
heureuses ou malencontreuses nouvelles; changement des serviteurs princi- 
paux; telles matieres.—Montaigne.* 


A thing very pleasant to read, when time began to weare out the remem- 
brance of them, and fit for us to passe the time withall, and to resolve 
some doubts: when such a worke was begun, when ended, what way or 
course was taken, what accidents hapened, how long it continued; all 
our voyages, where, and how long we were from home; our marriages, who 
died, and when; the receiving of good or bad tidings, who came, who went, 
changing or removing of household officers, taking of new, or discharging 
of old servants, and such like matters.—Florio. 


Very pleasant to look over when time begins to wear things out of mem- 
ory, and very useful sometimes to put us out of doubt, when such a thing 
was begun, when ended, what courses were debated on, what concluded; 
our voyages, absences, marriages, and deaths, the reception of good or ill 
news, the change of principal servants, and the like.—Cotton. 

Very pleasant to look over when time begins to efface the remembrance 
of these things, and often very convenient to save us trouble: when such 
work was entered upon; when finished; what great personages came to 
us; how long they remained; our journeys; our absences; marriages; 





1 Essays de Montaigne, Pierre Villey, 1, 124. 
? Edition of O. W. Wright, New York, 1864. 
° Essays de Montaigne, Pierre Villey, 1, 163. 
* Essays de Montaigne, Pierre Villey, 1, 289. 
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deaths; the receipt of good or bad news; changings of the principal ser- 
vants—such matters.—Ives 


Something should be said concerning the desirability of this 
edition as a superb specimen of modern printing. The Harvard 
Press, has recently contributed greatly to the number of publica- 
tions which are distinguished for their manufacture as well as for 
their contents. With this translation, Montaigne becomes indeed 
an English classic, presented in a form worthy of his master. 


University of North Carolina. G. C. Taytor. 





Gehalt und Form. Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur Literatur- 
wissenschaft und zur allgemeinen Geistesgeschichte, Von 
RoBERT PETsCcH. 8vo. 572 pp. 


This volume is the first number of Series II: Untersuchungen. 
Hamburgische Texte und Untersuchungen zur deutschen 
Philologie, herausgegeben von Conrad Borchling, Robert 
Petsch, Agathe Lasch. Dortmund, 1925. Verlag von Fr. 
Wilh. Ruhfus. 


Under the title Gehalt und Form, Professor Petsch, of the Uni- 
versity of Hamburg, has gathered together a series of his Kleine 
Schriften, all of which have been published before, but scattered 
in places not easily accessible. The study called Chor und Volk 
im antiken und modernen Drama appeared as early as 1904, Der 
mittellateinische Militarius, Magierszenen aus einem lateinischen 
Schuldrama, and Das hollindische Faustdrama, in 1908, but most 
under the rubrics II. Zur Theorie des Tragischen, III. Faustsage 
und Faustdichtung, and IV. Aus der Welt des deutschen Idealismus, 
is the product of the years 1917 to 1923. 

The question, what continuity in so wide a range of subjects ?— 
is ably answered in an introduction Zur Hinfiihrung, a survey of 
the author’s progressive education, a confession of the aims of his 
intellectual life. This personal note contributes a charming human 
touch to the tense intellectuality of the book. 

The classics were the center of education in the early nineties 
at the Sophiengymnasium, without becoming “ threatening tyrants 
over the whole.” Entering the University of Berlin with the 
intention of becoming a classical philologist, Petsch soon became 
aware of the limitations of mere linguistic study. Wirkliche 
Lebenswerte he found in the lectures of the immortal Curtius, and 
the museum talks of the original Kekulé. Who could refrain from 
catching the spark from the divine fire of Treitschke and Dilthey? 
Weinhold, succeeding the Grimms, expounded Volkskunde and 
mythology. Erich Schmidt drew him irresistibly to German litera- 
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ture (“dessen hinreissende Darstellungsgabe jeden Abschnitt der 
Literaturgeschichte geniessbar zu machen wusste”). The coming 
of Wilamowitz-Moellendorff awakened a new faith in the Greek 
drama. The study of the tragedy appeared fundamental. Volks- 
kunde, Kulturgeschichte, Vélkerpsychologie, Philologie, Aesthetik, 
Erlebnis, Weltanschauung,—from which view-point should litera- 
ture be studied? This battle of souls, not of books, the scholar 
carried with him, to Wiirzburg, Heidelberg, Liverpool, and back 
home, finally creating for himself the formula: “ Volkskunde und 
Religionsgeschichte mit der Erforschung des deutschen Idealismus, 
Studien iiber die dramatische Form mit der Beobachtung dichter- 
isch-kiinstlerischer Sprachbehandlung.” This method of approach 
was adopted in the author’s recent edition of Goethe’s Faust, and 
is evident as well in the volume before us. It demonstrates the 
unity between such seemingly divergent subjects as Zwet Pole des 
Dramas at the beginning, and Goethes Stellung zur Unsterblich- 
keitsfrage at the close of the volume. Still, the impression given is 
not so much that of brilliant versatility, as that of a sincere attempt 
to deal with essentials, and get at the root of the matter. We 
are very grateful to Professor Petsch for placing before us in such 
convenient form, the results of recent German scholarship on some 
of the most important questions that face the student of Germanics. 


Cornell University. A. B. Faust. 





Rousseau and the Poetry of Nature in Eighteenth Century France. 
By RicHarD AsHLEY Rice. Northampton, Smith College; 
Paris, Champion, Smith College Studies in Modern Lan- 
guages, vol. v1, Nos. 3 and 4, April and July, 1925. 96 pp. 


Reprenant une question maintes fois débattue, M. Rice a essayé 
de situer Rousseau dans le courant de la littérature pastorale, en 
étudiant le sentiment de la nature chez ses prédécesseurs et chez 
ses successeurs, et en prenant la Nouvelle Héloise comme centre 
de son travail. L/’auteur, partant de la poésie pastorale de la Re- 
naissance en retrace rapidement le développement jusqu’a /’Astrée, 
et montre comment, aprés une éclipse de plus d’un siécle le roman 
pastoral modifié, la bergerie étant devenue un tableau de la vie 
simple, a retrouvé une nouvelle vogue. Bernardin de Saint-Pierre 
et Chateaubriand continuent Rousseau, avec une palette plus riche, 
mais sont en somme dans la méme tradition de la pastorale. C’est 
une thése qui peut étre défendue et que M. Rice défend avec habi- 
leté, souvent avec vraisemblance et une documentation fort riche. 
On trouvera dans son travail des apercus ingénieux et on le lira 
avec profit méme aprés M. Mornet, M. Seilliéres et M. Babbitt, 
pour ne citer que les auteurs 4 qui il doit le plus. Il m’est impos- 
sible ici d’entrer dans le détail de l’exposé de M. Rice. On y re- 
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marque cependant une omission singuliére. Je m’accorde entiére- 
ment avec le jugement que porte l’auteur sur les descriptions de la 
nature que l’on peut trouver dans la Nouvelle Héloise ; en un sens, 
elles sont traditionnelles, pauvres en couleur et imprécises. Aprés 
les avoir analysées l’auteur a beau jeu pour partir sur le théme moral 
et pour analyser la valeur de la conception rousseauesque non de la 
nature extérieure, mais de la nature morale. I1 tombe ainsi dans 
la faute commune 4 tous ceux qui, voulant parler de Rousseau, 
refusent de le considérer dans sa complexité et sa variété et le 
jugent comme homme wnius libri. Si le Rousseau de la Nouvelle 
Héloise continue la tradition de ’Astrée, on n’en peut dire autant 
du Rousseau de certaines pages des Confessions et de celui de la 
Cinquiéme et de la Septiéme Promenade. M. Rice n’en parle ce- 
pendant qu’en passant (p. 48) et y trouve le méme vague et la 
méme attitude que dans les descriptions de la Nouvelle Héloise. 
La thése au moins en est absente et la “bergerie” n’y parait 
guére. Dans un dernier chapitre intitulé Rousseau, Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre et Chateaubriand, on trouvera des notations justes 
sur le style des trois auteurs; mais ici encore, je rappellerai que 
cest dans Une nuit chez les sauvages de Niagara, plutot que dans 
Atala qu’il convient de chercher l’influence directe et éclatante de 
Rousseau et que, si Chateaubriand a condamné Rousseau dans une 
phrase citée par M. Rice et qui se trouve dans la préface de la 
premiére édition d’Atala, son attitude a été toute autre dans /’Essai 
sur les Révolutions. 
GILBERT CHINARD. 





Increase Mather, The Foremost American Puritan. By KENNETH 
BatLarD Murpock. Harvard University Press, 1925. 


If it has seemed to many students of American literature that 
its early historians gave disproportionate attenion to the writings 
of the Puritan clergy and particularly to the dynasty of the 
Mathers, there is perhaps the more justification for a detailed and 
fully documented biography of the greatest of those learned divines. 
For Dr. Murdock, besides throwing light upon the Boston of the 
era of The Scarlet Letter, gives us a full-length portrait of Increase 
Mather, tracing his lineage and recording his activities at Harvard, 
as student and as president, his service of the colony of England, 
his association with the witchcraft delusion, and his ultimate de- 
cline in influence. He thus makes possible a more just estimate 
of the man and his class. 

This estimate modifies some modern judgments of Increase 
Mather, who has been too little known, and whose reputation has 
been dimmed by the contemporary laudation of his son, Cotton 
Mather. Dr. Murdock does not, like some contemporary biogra- 
phers, strive merely to lay bare the soul of his subject; he writes 
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on the defensive and is obviously and frankly partisan. He pleads 
with us to judge Mather in his own time and place “delighting in 
the fresh green of Snow Hill, breathing the clear air of a country 
seaport,” rather than by the standards of “our own Boston with 
its smoke, noise, crowds, foreign languages, and liberty measured 
by modern tests.” So judged, he is, according to his biographer, 
“unquestioned leader in his own country and his own time,” a 
good scholar, an able writer, broad-minded, intellectually alert, 
essentially a great man. 

From so loyal a portrayal one is reluctant to dissent; but it is 
difficult to avoid an impression that Dr. Murdock protests too 
much. It is clear that Mather was a leader in the colony whose 
diplomatic services have been underestimated ; that he and his class 
were sadly deficient in humor and breadth of mind, moving in their 
isolated sphere with the solemn gravity of children playing a game 
and growing more rigidly narrow as the century progressed, seems 
still a not unjust judgment. 


JOHN C. FRENCH. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 





The Critical Opinions of Samuel Johnson. Arranged and Com- 
piled with an Introduction by JosepH Epes Brown. Prince- 
ton University Press, 1926. Pp. Ixxvi, 551. $7.50. 


“That all compilations are useless I do not assert,” said Dr. 
Johnson. . . “ Writers of extensive comprehension have incidental 
remarks upon topics very remote from the principal subject, which 
are often more valuable than formal treatises, and which yet are 
not known. . . He that collects those under proper heads is very 
laudably employed, for, though he exerts no great abilities in the 
work, he facilitates the progress of others.” There can be no 
question that Mr. Brown has facilitated the progress of others, 
that he has made it possible to turn immediately to material which 
the layman would never find and part of which would probably 
escape the specialist even after a considerable search. Further- 
more, Johnson is so typical a figure that students who are not 
directly concerned with him or with criticism may find the book 
useful. 

It consists of Dr. Johnson’s critical opinions, oral and written, 
divided into two nearly equal parts, “ Principles of Criticism” 
and “Authors and Works.” The first part is elaborately subdi- 
vided under some three hundred heads such as, to take a single 
letter, “Iambic, Idyl, Imagery, Imagination, Imitation, Inspira- 
tion, Invention, Italian Literature, Italian Opera.” ‘The work is 
carefully done, the mistakes seem to be few and the omissions 
fewer,—the remark to Miss Seward that “he would hang a dog 
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that read the Lycidas twice” is not included. Yet, large as the 
book is, it does not include all of Johnson’s critical utterances 
since the essays and longer passages are necessarily summarized. 
Furthermore, the cross-references, though numerous, are by no 
means complete so that the reader does not have before him all the 
Doctor’s expressed opinions on a given subject and sometimes not 
all the important ones. 

Aside from a number of excellent foot-notes, Mr. Brown’s com- 
ments on his material are limited to the forty pages of his Intro- 
duction which, though interesting, well written, and in general 
sound, is not searching and is by no means so thorough or so good 
as Mr. Percy Houston’s treatment of the same subject in Dr. 
Johnson, a Study in Eighteenth Century Humanism, to which no 
reference is made. By falling into a common misconception of 
neo-classicism, so definite and rigid that it does not fit any im- 
portant writer of the period, Mr. Brown is driven towards the 
conclusion that Johnson was not a neo-classicist. But if he was 
not who, save Rymer, was? As to the rules, the attack on them 
began before Johnson was born. Then again, by ignoring funda- 
mental differences in spirit, attitude, emphasis, and method, Mr. 
Brown finds the criticism of Young and the Wartons—who were, 
to xe sure, but mild and gentle radicals—much more like John- 
son’s than it really is. Yet he does well in calling attention to 
the less rigid side of Johnson’s neo-classicism and to the classic 
side of his more romantic contemporaries. 


The book is attractively printed on good paper and is bound 
uniformly with the Johnson Letters and Miscellanies as well as 
the Letters of Boswell. So far as I recall, it is the most elaborate 
presentation of the critical utterances of any English writer. 


The Johns Hopkins University. RaymMonp D. Havens. 





De ’ Amour. Par Destutt pE Tracy avec une introduction de 
GiuBERT CHINARD. Paris: Société d’édition “Les Belles- 


Lettres,” 1926. lvii-+ 81 pp. 


Il y avait un petit probléme en suspens, bien connu des sten- 
dhaliens: d’une part, Destutt de Tracy avait laissé inachevé le 
chapitre De l’Amour qui termine ses Eléments d’idéologie; et 
d’autre part, Stendhal parle d’une traduction italienne de ce chapi- 
tre. “L/’auteur,” écrit en effet Stendhal dans son propre livre 
De VAmour, au chapitre 58, “auteur avait lu un chapitre intitulé 
Dell? Amore dans la traduction italienne de I’Idéologie de M. de 
Tracy.” Comment concevoir la traduction italienne d’un ouvrage 
dont loriginal n’existait pas? 

C’est ici qu’ est intervenu M. Chinard. II s’est d’abord assuré 
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que Destutt de Tracy avait écrit, non pas seulement les quelques 
pages tronquées qui terminent les Hléments d’idéologie, mais un 
chapitre entier intitulé De ’Amour. On trouve dans une lettre 
de Destutt de Tracy 4 Jefferson, 4 la date du 22 février 1821: “Je 
serais bien aise que l’on joignit 4 ces premiers chapitres le second 
qui traite de ’amour. Je n’en ai imprimé dans |’édition frangaise 
que les premiéres lignes, mais il est fait tout entier depuis long- 
temps, et si je ne l’ai pas publié, c’est par une sorte de timidité 
de faire confidence entiére 4 tout ce qui m’entoure de mes senti- 
ments les plus secrets sur certains objets.” On est sfir, aprés cela, 
et de l’existence du manuscrit, et de la raison pour laquelle Destutt 
de Tracy ne I’a pas fait imprimer en France. 

A défaut du manuscrit lui-méme, qui a malheureusement dis- 
paru, restait 4 trouver la traduction italienne dont parle Stendhal: 
c’est ce que M. Chinard a fait, en second lieu. I] a remis au jour 
le chapitre De ’ Amour, devenu dell’ Amore, qu’on peut lire dans 
les Elementi d’ideologia del Conte Destutt di Tracy ... per la 
prima volta pubblicati in italiano con prefazione e note dal Cav. 
Compagnom. Parte quinta ossia trattato della Volonta e dei suoi 
effettt. Diviso in tre volumi. ... Vol. 11. Milano, 1819. Giu- 
seppe Compagnoni, surtout connu par une composition du genre 
funébre 4 limitation des Nuits d’Young, et qui s’appelle Le 
Veglie del Tasso,* fut un traducteur abondant. Partisan décidé 
des Frangais a l’époque de la République cisalpine, il dut se réfugier 
a Paris quand les Autrichiens réoccupérent les provinces lombardo- 
vénitiennes, en 1799-1800. Est-ce alors qu’il connut Destutt de 
Tracy, et ce groupe des Idéologues dont l’ceuvre devait avoir en 
Italie des répercussions encore mal connues, mais certaines ? 

M. Chinard a traduit en francais la traduction italienne de Com- 
pagnoni: l’édition qu’il nous donne représente donc la pensée de 
Destutt de Tracy, non pas son texte exact. Il y a joint le plus 
substantiel commentaire, ou il étudie l’origine des idées de Tracy 
sur l’amour; ow il délimite exactement leur influence sur Stendhal; 
ou il suit leur répercussion. La question s’amplifie, en effet; elle 
dépasse la petite curiosité stendhalienne qui l’avait d’abord provo- 
quée, et qui est désormais satisfaite. Tle s’étend 4 tout un aspect 
de la psychologie frangaise. M. Chinard avait déja révélé la puis- 
sance de la tradition exotique en France: il veut mesurer mainte- 
nant la puissance de ce courant souterrain qui s’appelle l’idéolo- 
gie, et qui, sous le romantisme, réunit l’analyse du dix-huitiéme 
siécle au positivisme du dix-neuviéme. Nul doute que cette seconde 
enquéte, menée par lui, ne donne les plus heureux résultats: aprés 
Jefferson et les Idéologues, le présent ouvrage en est la preuve. 


Collége de France. Pavut HAZARD. 


* Voir Enzo Palmieri, Ciurmeria romantica sul Tasso, dans le Marzocco 
du 23 aoat 1925. 
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5, Muenier, P.-A.—E. Montégut. 
defini. 4 Sarmier, 1926. 416 pp. Fr. 15. 


Fr, §,§ Murris, R—La Hollande et les hollandais 
. Fite, § XVII et au XVIII s. vus p. les Fran- 
85 pp. .. Paris: Champion, 1925. 295 pp. 
ub. @. Nyrop, Kr.—Gram. hist. de la langue fr. 
+ 200 T.V. New York: Stechert, 1925. 464 pp. 
_Palamountain, J. C.—Précis de pronun- 
ciation fr. Paris: Champion, 1924. xxxvi 
+200 pp. Fr. 18. 


Parig: { Palgen, R.—Villiers de l’Isle-Adam auteur 

Tr, 12, a. Paris: Champion, 1925. 93 pp. Fr. 

miers- | Porto-Riche.—Théatre complet. 2 vols. 

10. | Paris: Fayard (1925). 708 pp. Fr. 7. 

: Ha | Raimondi, G.—Notizia su Baudelaire. 
e Tip. Vichi-Rizzoli, 1924, 64 pp. 

| Hol- § *<* 

Paris: | Rivollet, G—Adrienne Lecouvreur. Paris: 

Alean, 1926. 145 pp. Fr. 12. 


», conf Robert, L. de—Comment débuta M. 
ne @ § Proust. Paris: Nouv. rev. fr., 1925. 93 pp. 


V+ Rosenthal and Mankiewicz—Thémes fr. 

ex. for free comp. Boston: Heath, 1926. 

eidel- § Vit+168 pp. $1.16. 

Rousseau.—Corresp. gén. IV, éd. p. Du- 

», ed. § four. Paris: Colin, 1925. vii + 378 pp. 

+ 322 f Sainte-Marie Perrin—P. Claudel. Paris: 

Bloud et Gay, 1926. 240 pp. Fr. 10. 

"s Sarasin, J. F—Oeuvres 6d. P. Festu- 

*# guére. 2 vols. Paris: Champion, 1926. 
x+1018 pp. 

¥ la} Schinz, A—La Coll. J.-J. Rousseau de la 
PP. § bibl. J. P. Morgan. Northampton: Smith 

Coll., 1926. [Smith Coll. Studies]. 

Seilligre, E.—Du quiétisme au socialisme 


alle: pomantique Paris: Alcan, 1926. 270 pp. 


Paris: 


7 ans, 
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Simon, G.—Chez V. Hugo, les tables tour- 
mantes de Jersey. Paris: Renouard, 1925. 
395 pp. Fr. 7.50. 

Stendhal.—Racine et Shakspeare, éd. P. 
Martino. 2 vols. Paris: Champion, 1926. 
exliii + 263 + 367 pp. 

Strowski—La Sagesse fr. Paris: Plon- 
Nourrit, 1925. 293 pp. 

Tharaud, J. et J.—Notre cher Péguy. 
Paris: Plon-Nourrit, 1926. 276 pp. Fr. 9. 

Thérive, A—G. Duhamel. Paris: Ras- 
mussen, 1926. 64 pp. Fr. 2.50. 

Verlaine, P.—Oeuvres oubliées, éd. M. 
Monda. Paris: Baudiniére, 1926. Fr. 60. 
Bibliog. et Iconog. publ. p. Van-Bever 
et Monda. Paris: Messein, 1926. 250 pp. 
Fr. 9. 

Vinaver, E.—Etudes sur le Tristan en 
prose. Paris: Champion, 1926. 100 pp. 
Fr. 12. 





Le Roman de Tristan. Paris: Cham- 
pion, 1926. 244 pp. 

Wright, C. H. C.—The Background of 
mod. Fr. lit. Boston: Ginn, 1926. xiii + 
329 pp. $2. 

Yve-Plessis—La psychose de F. Villon. 
Paris: Schemif, 1925. 96 pp. 





ITALIAN 


Alfieri, Vittorio—Filippo, tragedia in 
cinque atti, con studio biografico e note di 
A. Avancini. Milano: A. Vallardi, 1925. 
110 pp. L. 2.75. (Collana di coltura 
classica. ) 

—- Saul, tragedia in cinque atti, con 
studio biografico e note di A. Avancini. 
Milano: A. Vallardi, 1925. 115 pp. L. 
2.75. (Collana di coltura classica.) 

Ariosto, Lodovico.—Orlando Furioso, per 
le persone colte e per le scuole, con un 
saggio critico di Francesco De Sanctis. 
Commento, bibliografia e indice di G. Cam- 
pari e A. Ottolini. Seconda edizione rin- 
novata. Milano: U. Hoepli, 1926. 1+ 
520 pp. L. 18. (Biblioteca classica Hoe- 
pliana. ) 

Balatri, Filippo.—Frutti del mondo. 
Autobiografia, edita per la prima volta ed 
illustrata da Karl Vossler. Palermo: R. 
Sandron, 1924. 292 pp. L. 15. (Colle- 
zione settecentesca Sandron, no. 24.) 


Barbiera, R.—Poeti innamorati e poesie 
d’amore dal secolo XIII al XX, a cura di 
—. Milano: Fratelli Treves, 1925. xxxi + 
330 pp. L. 13.20. 

Bartoli, M.—Di una legge affine alla legge 
Verner. (Repr. fr. the “Rivista della 
a filologica friulana G. I. Ascoli,” 

I.) 
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——Introduzione alla neolinguistica. 
Principi, scopi, metodi. Genéve: Olschki, 
1925. 64 pp. Lire 25. (Biblioteca del- 
Pb“ Archivum romanicum,” Serie II, 12.) 
Piano generale dell’ Atlante linguis- 
tico italiano della Societa filologica “G. 
I. Ascoli.” (Repr. fr. the “ Rivista della 
Societa filologica friulana G. I. Ascoli,” 





Berchet, Giovanni.—Liriche scelte e com- 
mentate da A. Momigliano con una intro- 
duzione. Firenze: A. Vallecchi, 1926. 258 
pp. L. 10. (Classici italiani commentati.) 


Boccacci, Giovanni.—I] Ninfale fiesolano. 
Introduzione e note di A. F. Masséra. 
Torino: Unione edit. tip. Torinese, 1926. 
xxiv-+ 182 pp. L. 7. (Classici italiani 
con note, Serie IT, no. 13.) 

Bonaventura, San.—Vita di S. Francesco 
di Assisi. Milano: Casa ed. Sonzogno, 
1925. 94 pp. L. 1.20. (Biblioteca uni- 
versale, no. 232.) 

Buchmann, J.—II dialetto di Blenio. 
Saggio fonetico-morfologico, con un appen- 
dice lessicale. Ziirich: 1924. x-+ 135 pp. 
Ziirich Dissertation. 


Busnelli, M. D.—Diderot et l’Italie. Re- 
flets de vie et de culture italiennes dans la 
pensée de Diderot. Paris: Champion, 1925. 
350 pp. Fr. 30. (Bibliothéque de l’Institut 
francais de Naples, t. III.) 

Carpi, Fra Paolo.—Le pid belle pagine, 
scelte da E. Buonaiuti. Milano: Fratelli 
Treves, 1925. xiv + 286 pp. (Le pid belle 
pagine degli scrittori italiani scelte da 
scrittori viventi, no. 30.) 

Fattorello, F.—Notizie storico-critiche su 
Cornelio Frangipane il giovane. Rocca 8. 
Casciano: L. Cappelli, 1925. 3 pp. (Repr. 
fr. the Rivista letteraria delle tre Venezie. ) 

Foscolo, Ugo.—Poesie, con prefazione di 
G. Mazzoni. Firenze: G. Barbéra, 1926. 
xvi + 350 pp. (Edizione Vade mecum.) 


Francesco, San.—I Fioretti, le considera- 
zioni sulle stimmate; la vita di Frate Gine- 
pro; la vita e i detti del beato Egidio; 
capitoli aggiunti; il cantico di frate Sole, 
con prefazione e note del p. Benvenuto Bru- 
ghetti. Firenze: A. Salani, 1925. 423 pp. 
L. 5.50. 

Frascino, S.—Testi italiani antichi. A 
cura di —. Halle: M. Niemeyer, 1925. 
viii + 54 pp. M. 1.60. (Sammlung roma- 
nischer Uebungstexte, Bd. 5.) 


Garbini, A—Antroponimie ed omonimie 
nel campo della zoologia popolare. Saggio 
limitato a specie veronesi. Parte II. Vol. I 
e II. Verona: A. Mondadori, 1925. 1-1071, 
1072-1598 pp. 


Garzia, Raffa—Critica pascoliana. Bo- 
logna: Stab. poligr. riuniti, 1925. 62 pp. 
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Giacobbe, O. — Letteratura _ infanti, 
Torino: G. B. Paravia e C., 1925. 293 » 
L. 13. (Biblioteca magistrale, Serie | 
5-6.) 

Goldoni, Carlo.—Il burbero benefico, com 
media in tre atti. GI’ innamorati, comme 
dia in tre atti. I rusteghi, commedia j 
tre atti. Milano: A. Barion, 1925. 19] pp. 
L. &. 

——IIl poeta fanatico, commedia in tr 
atti. Le famiglia dell’ antiquario, comme 
dia in tre atti. La gelosia di Lindoro, 
commedia in tre atti. Milano: A. Barion, 
1925. 214 pp. L. 2. 


— Pamela nubile, commedia in tre atti, 
Un curioso accidente, commedia in tre atti, 
La vedova scaltra, commedia in tre atti, 
Milano: A. Barion, 1926. 214 pp. L, 2. 


Levasti, A—I mistici. Vol. I: Greco 
orientali, latini, medievali, italiani. Vol. 
II: Tedeschi e Paesi Bassi, spagnuoli, fran- 
cesi e belgi, inglesi, polacchi. A cura di—. 
Firenze: R. Bemporad e figlio, 1925. 2 
vols., 316, 319 pp. L. 34. (Collezione I 
libri necessari. ) 

Manassei, Maria.—L’Alfieri poeta satirico, 
Aquila: Tip. Vecchioni, 1925. 175 pp. 
L. 10. 

Manzoni, Alessandro.— Appendice lla 
morale cattolica o del sistema che fonda la 
morale sull’ utilité. Introduzione e com- 
mento di G. Rispoli. Firenze: A. Vallecchi, 
1925. 156 pp. (Testi filosofici commen- 
tati.) 

Michel, H.—L’imprimeur Colard Man- 
sion et le “Boccace” de la Bibliothéque 
d’Amiens . Paris: Aug. Picard, 1925. 64 
pp. Fr. 75. 

Monello, S.—Spigolature  ducentesche. 
Fascicolo I: Guittone d’Arezzo. Avola: 
Tip. ed. S. Cagliola, 1926. 74 pp. L. 5. 


Monti, G. M.—Studi letterari. Cittd di 
Castello: Casa edit. “Il Soleo,” 1924. 372 
pp. L. 15. (Biblioteca di cultura lette 
raria, no. 2.) 

Moore, 0. H.—The Young King Henry 
Plantagenet, 1155-1183, in History, Litera- 
ture and Tradition. Columbus, Ohio: The 
Ohio State University, 1925. viii +10 
pp. (The Ohio State University Studies, 
Vol. II, No. 12. Contributions in Lan 
guages and Literatures, No. 3.) 

Mosso, Mimf.—I tempi del Cuore. Vita 
e lettere di Edmondo De Amicis ed Emilio 
Treves. Milano: A. Mondadori, 1925. 377 
pp. L. 12. 








Nolhac, P. de.—Erasme et I’Italie. Pars: 
Les Cahiers de Paris, 1925. 91 pp. (Les 
Cahiers de Paris, dirigés par Claude Ave 
line et Joseph Place, Ire Série, 1925, Ca 
hier ITI.) 
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Queirolo, A.—Ugo Foscolo. Genova: Fede- 
razione magistrale ligure N. T., 1925. 
46 pp. (Corso di preparazione ai concorsi 
magistrali e di direttore didattico. Lezioni 
di letteratura italiana, dagli appunti d’un 
ascoltatore. ) 

Rinuccini, Ottavio—Drammi per musica: 
Dafne, Euridice, Arianna. Introduzione e 
note di A. Della Corte. Torino: Unione 
tip. edit. Torinese, 1926. xxxvii + 119 pp. 


L. 5. (Classici italiani con note, Serie II, 
no. 50.) 
Schwarz, W.—Eine unedierte neapoli- 


tanische Novelle aus dem Ende des Quat- 
trocento. Kénigsberg: 1925. 64 pp. Ké6- 
nigsberg Dissertation. 

Semerau, A.—Pietro Aretino. Hrsg. von 
M. Kemmerich. Wien: K. Konig, 1925. M. 
6. (Menschen, Volker, Zeiten, Bd. 10.) 


Vivaldi, V.—Storia delle controversie lin- 
guistiche in Italia da Dante ai nostri gior- 
ni. Vol. I: Da Dante a M. Cesarotti. 
Catanzaro: G. Mauro, 1925. 245 pp. L. 16. 


Vossler, C—Leopardi. Traduzione di T. 
Gnoli. Napoli: Ricciardi, 1925. xi +362 
pp. L. 20. 

Zaccaria, D. E.—Una parola malese e 
una indiana; loro storia e loro fortuna ia 
Europa e segnatamente in Italia. Modena: 
Tip. “Immacolata Concezione,” 1925. 21 
pp. L. 3. 

SPANISH 


Amunategui Reyes, M. L.—Observaciones 
y enmiendas a un Diccionario, aplicables 
también a otros. Tomo II. Santiago de 
Chile: Imp. Universitaria, 1925. 343 pp. 

Benalia, Conde de—Memorias. Tomo I. 
Madrid: Blass, S. A., 1924. 224 pags. + 
5 hojas. 

Blasco Ibafiez, V.—La Regina Calafia. 
Trad. di M. C. Barbotti, pref. di M. Puccini. 
Milano: “ Modernissima,” 1925. x -+ 280 
pp. L. 8. 

_— Siete cuentos. Ed. with introduc- 
tion, notes and vocabulary, by S. E. Lea- 


vitt. New York: Holt, 1926. xx +195 
Pp. 
Boehn, Max v.—Spanien. | Geschichte. 


Kultur, Kunst. Berlin: Askanischer Ver- 
lag. viii+ 453 pp. M. 35. 

Bohigas Balaguer, P.—Los textos es- 
Pafioles y gallego-portugueses de la de- 
manda del Santo Grial. Madrid: Imp. 
Clisica Espafiola, 1925. 151 pp. (Revista 
de Filologia Espafiola, Anejo VII.) 
Calzada, R.—La patria de Colén. Buenos 
Aires: Pereira e hijos, impr., 1926. 270 
Pp»-+9 léminas. (Obras completas, III.) 
Cansinos-Assens, R.—Las luminarias de 
Hamkah. Un episodio de la historia de 





xxxi 


Israel en Espafia. Berlin: Editora Inter- 
nacional, 1925. 335 pp. 

Créniques Catalanes—Publicades sota la 
direcci6 del Institut D’Estudis Catalans. 
II. Barcelona: Imp. de la Casa de Caritat, 
1925. xxiii + 166 +8 l4minas. 


Eleas, A—El Alfabeto. Aniflisis del 
proceso genealégico del lenguaje universal. 
Buenos Aires: Linari & Cfia., 1925. 256 pp. 


Entwistle, W. J.—The Arthurian Legend 
in the Literatures of the Spanish Penin- 
sula. London: Dent & Son. vii + 271 pp. 
7 sh. 6 d. 

Frank, W.—Virgin Spain. New York: 
Boni & Liveright, 1926. 301 pp. $3.00. 

Gallego y Burin, A—José de Mora. 
Granada: Artes Grfficas, 1925. 256 pags. 
+ varias laminas. 

Gutiérrez Gamero, E.—Mis _primeros 
ochenta afios. Madrid: Imp. Saéz Her- 
manos, 1925. 350 pp. 

Huyke, J. B.—Pfginas escogidas. 
York: Heath, 1925. 185 pp. $1.20. 

Lardé, J.—Origenes de San Salvador 
Cuzcatlin. San Salvador: Imprenta Na- 
cional, 1925. 75 pp. 

Loveira, C.—Un gran ensayista cubano: 
Fernando Lles. Discurso de ingreso en la 
Academia Nacional de Artes y Letras.— 
Divagaciones sobre la novela. Contestacién 
por el Dr. R. A. Catala. Habana: Imp. 
“El Siglo XX,” 1926. 56 pp. 


Martinez Sierra, G—El ama de la casa. 
Ed. by A. L. Owen. New York: Sanborn 
& Co., 1926. xlv + 128 pp. 


Mira de Amescua.—I. El Arpa de David. 
Introduction and Critical Text. II. Li- 
sardo: His Pseudonym. By C. E. Anibal. 
Columbus: The Ohio State University, 1925. 
201 pp. (Contributions in Languages and 
Literatures, 2.) 

Pérez Escrich, E.—Fortuna. Ed. by R. 
A. Bahret, with notes, exercises and vo- 
cabulary. New York: American Book Co., 
1926. 208 pp. $0.92. 

Prados, E.—Tiempo, poemas en verso. 
Malaga: Imprenta “Sur,” 1925. 


Rubio, D.—La anarquia del lenguaje en 
la América Espafiola. Dos tomos. Méjico: 
Ed. por la Confederacién Regional Obrera 
Mejicana, 1925. 461 y 455 pf&gs. 

Sedgwick, H. D.—Spain: A Short History 
of Its Politics, Literature, and Art from 
Earliest Times to the Present. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Co., 1925. xix + 400 pp. 


Ulloa y Pereira, L. de—Memorias fami- 
liares y literarias del poeta don. —. Publf- 
calas la Sociedad de Bibliéfilos Espajfiole. 
Madrid: Imp. de Ramona Velasco. Ixxxii 
+197 pp.+11 hojas. 


New 
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Valera, J.—Pepita Jiménez. Ed. limitada 
y de lujo. Madrid: Calpe, 1925. 269 pp. + 
20 laminas. 

Vasquez, H.—El idioma castellano en el 
Ecuador. Quito: Imp. y Enc. Nacionales, 
1925. 33 pp. (Publicaciones de la Biblio- 
teca Nacional de Quito.) 

Vocabulario Espafiol-Inglés de Radio. 
Ed. oficial del Radio Institute of Latin 
America. New York: 1926. 24 pp. 


Walsh, G. M.—Por Espafia. New York: 
nA and Bacon, 1926. xii-+ 202 pp. 
1,00. 


PORTUGUESE 


Almeida, S. de—Estudios camonianos. 
Sao Paulo: P. Vieira & Ca., 1925. 203 + 
xiv pp. 

Basto, C.—Foi Eca de Queir6és um plagia- 
dor? Porto: Ed. de Maranus, 1924. 280 
Ppp- 

Hills, E. C—A Portuguese Grammar. 
New York: Heath, 1925. 402 pp. $2.52. 


Riiegg, August—Luis de Camoés und 
Portugals Glanzzeit im Spiegel seines 
Nationalepos. Basel: Helbing & Lichten- 
hahn, 1925. viii +230 pp. Fr. 6. 


Vasconcellos, J. Leite de.—Textos Arcai- 
cos para uso da aula de filologia portu- 
guesa da facultade de letras da Universi- 
dade de Lisboa. 3a edicio (ampliada). 
Lisboa: A. M. Teixeira, 1923. 222 pp. 


Wagner, M. L.—Os Judeus Hispano-Por- 
tugueses e a sua Lingua. No Oriente, na 
Holanda e na Alemanha. [S. A. aus Ar- 
quivo de historia e bibliografia, Vol. 1] 
Coimbra: Imprensa da Universidade. 18 pp. 


PROVENCALE 


Borchardt, Rudolf—Die grossen Troba- 
dors. Miinchen: Bremer Press, 1924. 78 
pp. M. 4.50. 


Brun, Auguste.—La Littérature en langue 
latine en Provence au moyen 4ge. Mar- 
seilles: impr. Barlatier, 1924. 51 pp. 


Chanson de la Croisade contre les Albi- 
geois. Principaux épisodes tras. par Jean 
Audieu. Paris: Boccard, 1924. xii + 160 
pp. 

Chanson de Sainte-Foi d’Agen, éd. A. 
Thomas. Paris: Champion, 1925. xxxviii 
+88 pp. Fr. 10. (Classiques fr. du 
m. a.) 

Lohrer, F.—Ein altprovenzal. Traktat 
aus dam 14. Jahrh. iiber die heil. Messe. 
Diss. Freiburg (Schweiz). LHinsiedeln: 
Benziger. 68 pp. 

Pagés, A—-Commentaire des poésies d’Au- 
zias March. Paris: Champion, 1926, 184 
pp. Fr. 17.40. 


—— 


ROMANCE 


De Boer, C.—Essai sur la syntaxe mod, 
de la préposition en fr. et en ital. Parig; 
Champion, 1926. 220 pp. Fr. 15. 


Heiss, Hanns.—Die romanische Literatur 
des 19. und 20. Jahrhunderts. Berlin. 
Neubabelsberg: Athenaion, 1923. 64 pp. 


Sammlung Romanischer Uebungstexte, 
hrsg. v. Hilka u. Rohlfs. 1-6. Halle: Nie. 
meyer, 1925. 

Saralegui y Medina, M. De.—Escarceos 
filolégicos. II. Madrid: M. G. Hernandez, 
5 pes. 

Styff, H—£tude sur l’évolution séman- 
tique du radical ward-dans les langues ro- 
manes. Diss. Lund: Ohlison, 160 pp. 


GENERAL 


H. Ammann.—Die menschliche 
Lahr: Schauenburg, 1925. 

Brettle, S—San Vincente Ferrer und sein 
lit. Nachlass. Diss. Freiburg (Schweiz), 
Miinster: Aschendorf. 213 pp. 


Breuer, Hermann.—Kleine Phonetik des 
Lateinischen mit Ausblicken auf den Laut- 
stand alter und neuer Tochter- und Nach- 
barsprachen. Breslau: Trewendt & Granier, 
1925. 56 pp. 

Brinkmann, Hennig.—Geschichte der la- 
teinischen Liebesdichtung im Mittelalter. 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1925. vi+110 pp. 
M. 5.50. 

Gaselee, S—An Anthology of Medieval 
Latin. London: Macmillan. 7 sh. 6 d. 


Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke. Hrsg. 
v. d. Komm. f. d. Gesamtkat. d. Wiegen- 
drucke [12 Bde.] Bd. 1: Abano-Alexius. 
Leipzig: Hiersemann, 1924. Ixiii pp., 862 
cols., 44 pp. Cloth, M. 65. 

Meillet, A.—La méthode comp. en lin- 
guistique hist. Cambridge: Harvard Press, 
1925. viii +117 pp. 

Sagen und Geschichten aus dem alten 
Frankreich und England. Von Werner 
Schwartzkopff und Maja Schwartzkopff 
[= Biicher des Mittelalters, hrsg. von Fr. 
v. d. Leyen.] Miinchen: Bruckmann. xx + 
318 pp. M. 10. 

Wunder und Taten der Heiligen. Von 
Goswin Frenken. [=Biicher des Mittel- 
alters, hrsg. von Friedrich von der Leyen, 
1.] Miéinchen: Bruckmann. xxxi + 234 
pp. M. 9. 

Yidishe Filologye—The Journal of Yid- 
dish Philology. A Bi-Monthly Devoted to 
the Study of the Yiddish Language, Litera 
ture and Folklore. Ed. by N. Prilutzki, Z. 
Raisen, and M. Weinrich. Vol. 1, 1924-26. 
| Warsaw: Kulturlige Publ. Co. 
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